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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gomez Arias; or, The Moors of Alpujarras: 
a Spanish Historical Romance. By Down 
‘Te_EsFORO DE TrueBa y Cosio. 3 vols, 
8vo, London, 1828. Hurst and Co. 


Every BopyY now reads romances, because 
this species of writing has latterly assumed a 
rank and importance capable of satisfying 
those who cannot be amused with mere fri- 
volity. Pastoral romances are seldom written 
in the present day, except to please children ; 
satirical ones, which were brought to perfec- 
tion in Don Quixote and Gil Blas, have been 
since cultivated with the utmost success: 
the short romance or novel, freed from the 
absurdities which at one time degraded it, 
now partakes of all the interest of social life, 
ameliorated by the progress of civilization ; 
and, finally, the romance descriptive of pe- 
culiar manners has made such rapid strides, 
that itis now justly styled the historical ro- 
mance. This new species, which was created 
by Sir Walter Scott, and which has been fos- 
tered on the Continent by the care of a few 
select writers, is destined to render history 
popular, and to inculcate in the minds of the 
multitude the important lessons derived from 
lime and experience. Politicians, phiioso- 
phers, and savans, will no longer have the 
exclusive power of reading, in the annals of 
past ages, what is essential to be learned for 
the purpose of benefitting and appreciating 
the present generations. The people, guided 


by skilful writers, will imbibe a taste for the. 


novel, the marvellous, and the romantic; and 
the patriot who beholds his country fallen 
from its ancient glory and prosperity, yet 
teady to be enkindled by the recital of the 
noble actions of its former inhabitants, will 
avail himself of this resource. He will call 
In fiction to the support of truth; and, set- 
ting aside chronological facts, historical mi- 
nutie, and all secondary matters, he will in- 
Voke both heroes and criminals of im port- 
ance, and make them speak, act, and reveal 
their plans and wishes. He will show how 
and why they were either useful or detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation, and 
Will trace in burning characters their meri- 
torious. or reprehensible actions; and even 
whilst flattering national pride, will force it 
to recognise its own portrait, to shake off its 
Prejudices, and to assume its proper rank, by 
‘omparing the past with the present. 
Such is, or in our opinion such ought to 
» the object of an historical romance. No- 
where, however, can these grand views be 
ter applied, or more advantageously 
fought into action, than as regards Spain— 
senantey abounding in misery and in glori- 
7 recollections. Nowhere are the people 
ore wretched, or less deserving of being so 
Sie ere are they so completely the vic- 
S of error, with so creat a love of truth, 
So ardent an enthusiasm for noble 


oughts, Make a Spaniard sensible of his 





compromised dignity, show him that he is a 
dupe, and you will behold him, fired with 
honest indignation, instantly reproach him- 
self for his folly, and strenuously exert every 
means to pursue an opposite course. It is in 
this persuasion, and with these hopes, that we 


hail with pleasure the first effort of this grand | 
gation of thy skill, and the regard of Isabella, 


literary enterprise, in the romance of Gomez 
Arias. The author, still young, but endowed 
with all that warmth of imagination which is 
natural to the climate he was born under, 
begins his career in a foreign country and in 
a foreign language, as if to remind his coun- 
trymen of that state of degradation which re- 
Cuces them to the painful necessity of hearing 
the truth only from a distance, as well as the 
mortification of seeing it compelled to borrow 
other accents than the noble idiom of Castile, 
which was formerly so yielding to the voice 
of liberty, and which, though still so noble, 


is now condemned to be merely the organ of - 


If we are to believe the tes- , | 
_ sues, to fall mortally wounded. Each of the 


a tyrant’s will. 
timony of those who appear well informed 


on the subject, Gomez Arias is the forerun- | 


ner of a series of historical romances, on | Versary. Cespedes takes flight towards the 


which the auihor is incessantly engaged. , Mountains of Alpujarras, which are occupied 


This circumstance, joined to the feeling of 
indulgence which his youth and the excel- 
lence of his intentions must naturally inspire, 


mez Arias with a much greater disposition to 
praise than to censure; but on arriving at the 
conclusion of the romance, we became con- 
vinced that it would stand the test of the 
strictest criticism. 


performances which rather defy censure than 


stand in awe of it; and we find ourselves | 
agreeably compelled to become severe, or at , 


least to divest ourselves of all indulgence, in | 
‘ment; but at the same time he appears to 


the old father, and makes him believe that 


the opinion we are about to give. We shall 
begin with a brief analysis of the plot. 

The Moors have just lost the last. prop of 
their government in Spain, by the fall of Gre- 
nada. False zeal, rather than bad faith, makes 
the Spaniards infringe the capitulations; being 
tyrannised over, the Moors revolt, and form or- 
ganised bodies among the mountains. Queen 
Isabella employs some of her best captains to 
subject the »—the brave and prudent Alonzo 
de Aguilar, the young and courageous An- 
tonio de Leyva, and the brilliant Gomez 
Arias; this latter is the betrothed husband of 
the beautiful Leonora, the daughter of Agui- 
lar. Don Rodrigo de Cespedes, his rival, 
has just been mortally wounded, in a duet 
with Gomez Arias, and the latter, to avoid 
the pursuit that is made after him, retires to 
Guadix. Ambition has induced him to pro- 
mise his hand to Leonora, and his light and 
fickle humour tempts him, in his retreat, to 
make love to the young, delicate, and inno- 
eent Theodora de Monte Blanco, who returns 
his passion with ardour. Meanwhile, pre- 
parations are made in Grenada against the 
rebel Moors, and Aguilar is appointed com- 


mander in chief. A tournament takes place, | 


The conception and exe- | 
cution of this work, place it amongst those , 
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at which Gomez Arias appears, incognito, 
and renders himself conspicuous; but he 
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| does not join in the game of the ring, which 


is played on the following day. The young 


_de Leyva carries off the prize promised by the 


queen :— 
‘ Wear this,’ she then said, ‘ in commemo- 


Remember that this gift is a gage of my royal 
word to accord to the bearer any boon he may 
have to demand. Upon the presentation of this 
token it shall be granted. My royal word is 
passed.’ 

Gomez Arias prosecutes his love-suit, at 
Guadix, with Theodora: his rival Cespedes, 
having recovered of his wound, pays a visit 
to his frend, Monte Bianco, the father of 
Theodora, and the two rivals meet one even- 
ing in the presence of al! the family: they 
immediately attack each other, when Roque, 
the valet of Gomez Avias, extinguishes the 
lights, and feigns, in the confusion that en- 


rivals believes himself delivered from his ad- 
by the rebels. Gomez Arias stays where he 


was, gives a satisfactory explanation to the 
father, and the affair drops for the time; but 


induced us to enter upon the perusal of Go- | the young de Leyva, on his way to attack the 


Moors, calls upon Monte Blanco, and asks 
his danghter of bim in marriage; the father 
gives lis consent, and the unfortunate Theo- 


dora communicates the sorrowful intelligence 


to her lover, Gomez Arias. She receives him 
at night, in her father’s garden, and the in- 
terview terminates with her taking the des- 
perate resolution of abandoning the pa- 
ternal mansion and fleeing with Gomez 
Arias, who takes her to a place of conceal- 


Cespedes is the ravisher that has carried off 
his daughter. The campaign against the 
Moors commences, the Christians cbtain 
possession of Lanjaron, where El Negro, one 
of the Moorish chiefs, after nobly defend- 
ing himself, meets death most courageously, 
whilst the remairing two, named I] Feri de 
Benastepar and Caneri, still hold out. The 
latter, assuming all the airs of a king, esta- 
blishes himself at Alhacen ; a band of his fol- 
lowers fail in with the unfortunate Cespedes, 
who, deserted by his servant, fights like a 
hero, but, being overpowered by numbers, is 
slain, and hanged on atree. Gomez Arias 
has now no impediment to his appearing in 
Grenada, and prosecuting his ambitious views 
respecting his union with the daughter of 
Aguilar. The love, however, of Theodora, 
as well as her presence, are a restraint upon 
him, and he resolves to abandon her. He 
therefore conducts her towards the moun- 
tains, and, when he perceives she is fatigued, 
persuades her to take some repose beneath 
the trees of the forest. As soon as she is asleep 


he departs, leaving her under the peigene 
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of his valet, whom he orders to conduct her | sented to Gomez by the queen, as a reward 


to Grenada, and place her in a convent. for his military exploits 


The infamous pro- 


. ist : 
They are surprised by the Moors that have | ject is efiected; Bermudo receives Theodora, 


slain Cespedes : 


Theodora fails into their power. They drag 


} 
| 


her away, as a worthy offering to their chief, | 


Caneri, and on their road she overhears them | 
bited all intercourse with these rebels, under 


talking of the chevalier they had killed, and 
of his valet who had.deserted him; and she 
has a glimpse of the corpse of Cespedes 
hanging from a tree—all which leads her to 
believe that her beloved Gomer Arias has 
undergone this horrible fate. She is present- 
ed to Caneri, who at first imagines her to be 
the daughter of Aguilar; but he is undeceived 
by Bermudo, the renegade, who, under the 
name of Alagraf, has become oue of his fol- 
lowers. Bermudo has embraced the cause 
of the Moors, from a terrible spirit of revenge 
and hatred against the Christians, from whom 
he has never been able to obtain justice against 
Gomez Arias, who has mortally offended and 
injured him by the rape of his beloved An- 
selma, who dies the unhappy victim of his 
base licentiousness. This deep rooted hatred 
actuates all Bermudo’s proceedings, and 
keeps him perpetually on the alert to refine 
upon his plans of vengeance against Gomez 
Arias. Caneri, however, does not abandon 
his brutal designs upon Theodora, and is 
one day on the point of accomplishing his 
purpose by violence when he is suddenly in- 
terrupted by EF Feri, his superior in courage, 
in endowments, and in magnanimity of soul, 
and who upbraids him with his inaction 

The Christians, commanded by the terrible 
Actilar, threaten the city of Alhacen. They 
arrive, attack, and defeat the rebels; El Feri 
fichts hand to hand with Aguilar, falls wound- 
ed, and is left for dead: the city is taken, and 
the rebels are dispersed, and reduced to live 
in caverns in the environs of Grenada. The- 
odora is saved by Aguilar, and sent un/Jer 
an escort to Grenada, where she meets with 
the most generous and hospitable reception 
from the beautiful Leonora. Aguilar returns 
victorious, and his triumphs are celebrated 
in Grenada. The nuptials of Leonora and 
Gomez Arias are hastened, and the unhappy 
Theodora one night actually beholds her 
faithless lover traversing the garden beneath 
her windows; but she fancies she has on!y 
seen the shade of one whom she laments as 
dead. At length, however, his valet Roque 
comes and declares every thing to her, and 
she resolves on being revenged. On the eve 
of the wedding-day she arms herself with a 
dagger, and repairs to the bedside of the per- 
fidious Gomez, with the intent of stabbing 
him in his sleep; but she lets her dagger fall, 
and the noise awakens him. Ile svothes her, 
and succeeds in obtaining her fu!! forgive- 
ness, upon his promise to relinquish the hand 
of Leonora, and to unite himself to Theodora 

But he is only plotting more treachery: on 
the morrow he succeeds in deferring his mar- 
riage for one day, which interval is necessa- 
ry, in order to get rid of Theodora; but how 
is this to be effected? He is consulting with 
his valet on this subject, in a solitary place, 
when Bermudo appears before him, and offers 
his assistance; at the same time saying, that 
he merely acts in behalf of a noble Moor, 
who is enamoured of Theodora. Gomez 
Arias agrees to deliver her up to him; and, 
as a pledge of his sincerity, he gives the re- 
ne race a ring, which the latter importunately 
deina ds of him, and which had been pre- 


| 
| 
| 


Roque takes flight, and | and the miserable Roque is also delivered 


up to the Moors by his master, who is anx- 
ious to rid himself of so troublesome a wit- 
ness. One of the queen's decrees had prohi- 


pain of high treason. Bermudo had promised 
to protect Theodora from all violence, and not 
to permit Caneri to molest her in any other 
way than by urging his suit: he was too sure 
of his ascendancy over the Moor, not to feel 
certain that he should be able to protect this 
wretched woman. He one day partly dis- 
closes his plans to her, and succeeds in in- 
spiring ber with confidence; he then flees to 
Guadix, accompanied by her and Roque, 
Meantime Aguilar and his daughter become 
acquainted with the absence of Theodora, 
and hearing it rumoured that she has been 
carried off by Gomez Arias, they, in their 
turn, request him to defer his marriage for 
one month. In the interim, the war is 
warmly renewed by the Christians, owing to 
El Feri having coilected fresh forces in the 
mountains of Sierra Bermeja. Gomez Arias 
places himself at the head of one division, 
whilst the intrepid Aguilar marches against 
El Feri, and these two chiefs once more meet 
hand to hand ; but on this occasion Aguilar 
falls beneath the blows of El Feri, after having 
valiantly defended himself, and had all his 
followers slain around him. The triumph of 
the rebels was, for a time, complete ; but the 
army commanded by Gomez Arias arrives, 
defeats that of the Moors, which is under the 
command of Mohabed, and so completely 
restores the supremacy of the Christians, that 
the rebels sue for an amnesty, and obtain it, 
upon presenting the head of Caner. El Feri 
and the other chiefs take refuge in Africa. 
Whilst all these events are taking place, 
Theodora, conducted by Bermudo, returns to 
her father, and obtains from him forgiveness 
of her fault. The haughty old Monte Blanco 
on being informed of all that has happened 
to her, yields to the suggestions of Bermudo 
and sets out for Grenada, to implore justice 
of the queen against Gomez Arias [le car- 
ries his complaint to the foot of the throne, 
and pronounces the name of the culprit at 
the very moment that Gomez is making his 
triumphal entry into the city. He is imme- 
diately summoned into the presence of the 
queen: the ring which he had given to Ber- 
mudo, and which the latter produces with a 
ferocious joy, confirms all the most material 
points of the accusation. He is tried, con- 
demned to death, and proceeds to the scaf- 
fold, after having, by the queen's command, 
given his hand in marriage to the hapless 
Theodora, who, ever tender and affectiona‘e, 
and aware of her duties as a wife, gladly ac- 
cepts the generous offer of young de Leyva, 
and receives from him the portrait given to 
him by the queen With this pledge of the 
royal word, she presents herself before her 
majesty. and obtains a pardon for her hus- 
band. Gomez Arias, snatched from an ig- 
nominious death, is led again into the 
queen’s presence, accompanied by his faith- 
ful Theodora, and scarcely had Isabella rau- 
fied from her throne the pardon which s!e 
has just granted, when one of the Francis- 
cans, who had attended the culprit for the 





purpose of offering him the cunsolations of 
_ religion in h.s last moments, stepped forward 
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en 


a poisoned 
» Who thus 


and stabbed him to the heart with 
dagger. It proves tobe Bermudo 
at last strikes the blow which his vengeance 
had so long meditated. Theodora retires to 
her father’s mansion, and does not long sur- 
vive her husband. On the night of the an- 
niversary of her flight with Gomez Arias, she 
is found dead, by her father, in the very gar- 
den where she committed her fatal ‘error 
Her cold hand still grasped a portrait of him 
who had rendered her so miserable, and 
death seemed silently to have stolen upon 
her in a moment of mingled tenderness and 
grief. 

Such is the simple, probable, and well- 
digested plot, from which the author has 
skilfully composed, without any confusion, 
though with great variety, a romance of three 
volumes, the perusal of which becomes more 
and more interesting as we proceed, and 
which, at the conclusion, leaves the same 
sort of impression as is made by a first visit 
to picturesque spots under agreeable circum- 
stances; the images which impress them. 
selves on the mind inspire a wish to contem- 
plate them anew. There are some subordi- 
nate characters in the work which give great 
animation, and even a dramatic imprint, to 
the whole romance. The two valets, Roque 
and Peregil, though in some respects alike, 
have yet a distinguishing shade in their co- 
mic character. This latter quality, which is, 
perhaps, rather too freely indulged in in cer- 
tain passages, is common, under different 
points of view, to the old duenna who attends 
upon Theodera; to Lisarda, the femme de 
chambre of Leonora, and to Rufa Marien, a 
renegado woman, the wife of one of the ser- 
vants of the petty king, Caneri. By a judi- 
cious mixture of the comic and the serious, 
sometimes, perhaps, a little outré, but never 
misplaced, the contrast of different situations 
is skilfully managed. The events are made 
to succeed each other rapidity, but without 
any jumble; the characters are strongly 
marked, powerfully supported, and all dis- 
tinct and well adapted to produce general as 
well as individual effect, and finally the plan 
would have left us nothing to wish for, if, in 
conjunction with the force, energy, and viva- 
city of its pictures, it occasionally united 
more pathos and tenderness. Passing from 
an examination of the general plan to that of 
some of its details, we may be allowed to 
point out certain little negligences, excusa- 
ble, it is true, in the first attempt of a young 
author who is carricd away by the strength 
and impetuosity of his imagination, and the 
superabundance of his resources ; nay, ore, 
perhaps, these very defects are the insepara- 
ble conditions of those master-strokes of the 
pencil which originate rather in inspiration 
than in the cold dictates of reason. Yet it 
appears to us that a few of these faults might 
easily have been avoided ; they do not ongi- 
nate in want of talent, as we have clearly 
shown. For instance, when Theodora 1s 
saved by Aguilar, how is it that he does not 
think of sending her to her father, Monte 
Blanco, with whom he is acquainted, rather 
than to his own daughter, Leonora, at Gre- 
nada? A natural intimation of such a wish), 
or a half declaration of how Theodora was 
situated with regard to her father, would 
have been sufficient to have removed this 
scruple which is sure to arise in the mind 0 
the reader. When Gomez Arias and ¢ espedes 
are fighting in the zaguan, or court-yard, 0 
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Monte Blanco’s house, how is it that he, for- 
getful of the laws of chivalry, does not take 
art with his guest, Cespedes, and defend 
him against the aggressor who attacks him, 
‘a defiance of all the rules of hospitality ? 
Why does not Bermudo, who is so desperate 
at the last as to exclaim, efter he has stabbed 
Gomez Arias, ‘Lead me to torture, but 
mock me not with words of penitence ;’ 
why, we say, does he not killhimself? Per- 
haps the author will reply, ° this would have 
been too common-place.’ But in that case, 
why not have made him die repentant / why 
not have restored him to reason when his 
rage for vengeance was gratified and dissi- 
ated? We may be mistaken, but yet we 
hesitate not to assert, that we consider this 
the only defect in the otherwise admirably 
drawn character of the renegade, which is 
perhaps the best in the work. Up to the 
iast scene, Bermudo contrives to excite our 
interest, even by his ferocity; but when we 
behold him dying in all the madness of des- 
pair, we cannot avoid feeling horrified. 


Considered only as a romance, Gomez 
Arias is constructed with surprising skill, 
and with ingenuity nearly approaching to 
perfection ; and this, perhaps, if not the first 
requisite in the class to which it belongs, is 
at least that which is most difficult of attain- 
ment; which makes us augur favourably of 
the author’s future compositions. Consider- 
ed, however, as an fistorical romance, and 
with reference to the qualities which we have 
puinted out as essential to works of that class, 
Gomez Arias leaves us something more to 
desire. We suspect that this arises from the 
choice of subject, which enters rather too 
much into the class of events belonging ex- 
clusively to private life. Treated as it has 
been by Calderon, under the title of Nina de 
Gomez Arias, it is highly interesting upon 
the stage ; but the interest which we seek in 
an historical romance, should be of a more 
yeneral and elevated nature. Our author 
has, nevertheless, greatly improved upon 
Calderon, though he has perhaps followed 
him rather too closely in the arrangement of 
his plan. Gomez Arias is extremely crimi- 
nal; but he is not so odious as he is repre- 
sented in the drama. His perfidy, his cru- 
ety to Theodora, obscure his brilliant quali- 
tes, but these occasionally shine forth so as 
to excite our esteem, and to inspire us rather 
with pity than with disgust for him. Calde- 
ron places the Moors upon the scene, merely 
as the vile instruments that bring about the 
abandonment of Theodora; but in this ro- 
mance we see them playing a principal part 
—their cause, if not fully developed, is at 
least understood; we behold them acting 
like brave men, and though they may 
wot he quite worthy of the party and the 
nghts which they defend, yet the reader can 
discover very justifiable motives for feeling 
interested concerning them. In a word, the 
istorical portion of the romance is well di- 
gested, and properly connected with the in- 
Yentive part; but history is made subordi- 
"ee i de dh tones sire of the romance 
"Dag 2 : inate to the history, which ought 
“he Re renders be the case. Besides the 
ae antages attendant on the subject itself, 
k Ought also to remember that this first re- 
= of the Moors is perhaps one of the 
~~. lmportant episodes in the history of 
conta any rate, according to the manner 

Which it is related by the writers of that 





period: the grave and impartial Mendoza 
justly styles it ‘ Rebelion de salteadores’— 
the rebellion of the brigands; and certainly 
the chiefs who figured in this first revolt were 
all of obscure rank, and several of them of 
despicable character. It was not till after- 
wards, in the time of Philip [I., that the 
Moorish rebellions became really serious af- 
fairs; and no doubt if our author had chosen 
that epoch, his genius would inevitably have 
led him to develop a much more important 
plot for an historical romance. We cannot, 
however, help regretting that, in the present 
instance, he has not shown us the generous 
Isabella struggling, (as some historians, un- 
fortunately but too little known, have repre- 
sented her,) with the emotions of her own 
heart, divided between her love of justice, 
and the counsels of fanaticism, with which 
her timorous conscience was alarmed,—and 
the sombre and malevolent policy of her hus- 
band Ferdinand, who annoyed her so much 
whenever there was any question respecting 
the issuing of intolerant decrees, or giving 
orders for the persecution of the Jews and 
the Moors, and more especially when the 
establishment of the inquisition became the 
subject of debate. 


We should have liked to have seen this 
sovereign smpported in her generous views 
by the brave Aguilar, who, if he had been 
appointed to a place in the queen’s council, 
might have favoured the just demands of the 
Moors, at the same time that he would have 
been ready to fight against them in case of 
their revolt. We should like to have seen 
Gomez Arias, carried away by his ambition, 
assisting the rebel Moors, whose cause really 
offered so fine a pretext to a man of an 
aspiring character. Such are our views of 
these matters, perhaps from the too exalted 
idea which we had formed of an historical 
romance; but still we must confess that Go- 
mez Arias, such as it Is, possesses strong 
claims to that rank. The characters of The- 
odora and the renegade Bermudo are alone 
sufficient to ensure it praise to which very 
few writers can pretend. Theodora is un- 
affected, virtuous, interesting, tender, im- 
passioned, innocent, confiding, and generous, 
and it is precisely these good qualities which 
render her eminently unhappy. Bermudo 
resembles a powerful genius, who weighs and 
decides the fate of the hero of the romance ; 
his character is powerfully conceived, ably 
sustained, and fine even to the end; wicked 
and sublime, vindictive and generous, cruel 
and tender, he acts always like an extraor- 
dinary being, and yet always according to 
nature. We would gladly quote the two 
beautiful chapters in which he relates his 
own history, and in which he reveals his plans 
to Theodora, and succeeds in persuading her 
that he will prove her deliverer ; he who ap- 
parently has only favoured the brutal views 
of a despot, by receiving her from Gomez 
Arias, and placing her at the merey of Ca- 
neri. We must, however, content ourselves 
with giving merely a portion of this latter 
fine scene :— 

«« Renegade!” she cried, what means this 
intrusion? Were then all thy former marks 
of regard but the insidious means to cover the 
real intentions of a miscreant heart?) Away! 
—begone '—I will alarm the place,—yes, I 
will call on the protection of Caneri himself, 
for odious as he is to my eyes, I can never look 
upon him with the same degree of abhorrence 
and contempt as I do on a renegade to bis 








faith, a traitor to his country, and the vile mi- 
nister to a despot’s pleasures.” 

‘ Bermudo heard tlese bold and severe re- 
bukes without attempting an interruption. 
Calm and unmoved he suffered the frst ebal- 
lition of resentment to evaporate, and for some 
lime deigned to make no otber reply than a 
bitter sinile of disdain. 


‘At length he broke that dismal pause, and 
in a slow and deep toned voice :— 

«« Woman,” he said, “thy taunts I will 
not resent, for partly they are just, and the rest f 
excuse in consideration of thy forlorn state, and 
the many sufferings thou hast undergone.” 

‘Oi!’ cried Theodora, with a sad smile, 
“ It well becomes yeu to condole for misfor- 
tunes to which you have so largely contri- 
buted ; — approach me not—begone—I can- 
not trust a traitor; there is guile and malice 
in the very proffer of thy kindness ;—-lence, 
==Of ” 

‘« Hush, lady,” interposed the renegade, 
with indignant pride, ** you surely mistake my 
character. Threats and fears are strangers to 
this heart. Nay, when itis in some weak mo- 
ments attuned to virtue, a threat, a solitary 
thieat would banish bence the heavenly in- 
spiration, and the tiend again triumph inp its 
natural dwelling. Therefore, lady, threat me 
not, for the man is inaccessible to fear, who, 
like myself, is a beggar in happiness. Rest, 
lady, rest, and do not by an imprudent act, 
neglect the opportunity which fortune affords 
you of escaping the fute with which you are 
threatened,” ’ 

‘«¢ } do not pretend,” he proceeded, * to 
command your implicit confidence; 1 only 
counsel yon to rely on your own judgment 
und disctetion My character you bave drawn 
in colours dark and glowing, but, perhaps, too 
true. Yet I must correct an erroneous inipies- 
sion under which you labour; ‘ts true | am 
an apostate—-a traitor—and if im ine catalogve 
of accuised crimes there is a name still me 
horrid and abliorred, I claim it, but to besub- 
servient to the pleasure of a despot—no, no, 
you must know me better. No,” he added 
with warmth, *‘my deeds bave been dark, but 
not dastardly or contemptible; Ll lave drun« 
deep the cup of crime—yes, I have quaffed it 
with avidity, but my palate hus always been 
nice enougi to scorn the dregs. Had any other 
than a woman dered to give utterance to the 
base thuught, ere this he would have added 
one more to the list of those who lave fallen 
by this arm You are a woman, and a woman 
mn distiess; the only conside:ation that could 
lave resuained my indignation for such an 
insult.” ; 

‘6; What then wouldst thou with me?” de- 
manded Theodora, somewhat reassured by bis 
woids and manner. 

‘To befiiend you, not to harm you, for [ 
war not with women; the solitary being that 
showed the feelings of humanity towards Ber- 
mudo belonged to womwankind, and the recol- 
lection of her virtues and her love for me, 
would secure her whole sex from the effects of 
my wrath.” 

‘TLeodora was struck with this assevera- 
tion. She could not reconcile these symptoms 
of feeling with bis previous acts, and his ac- 
knowledged character for crime. 

‘« Theodora,” resumed the renegade, and 
his austerity of tone and manner seemed mce 
mentarily to acquire a tint of softness uncon- 
genial with his habitual uature: ** Theodora, 
fama man of guilt; yea, one who plays bis 
part in this detested waild without a feeling of 
remorse—=but I cannot ham a woman—-«rd 
you less thun any other of yqur sex. She, lise 
you, was innocent and beautiful—like you, 
unfortunate—like yeu,” he added, with agita- 
tion, “ like you, the victim of Gauice Arias.” 
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‘“ Heavens!” exclaimed Theodora, * what 
mystery is this? Ol, speak! I am already 
but too low sunk io misery, and yet [ fain 
wouid learn the fuil measure of the crimes of 
him who has undove me.” 

‘it would be a difficult,” replied tie rene- 
gade, “an endless task, to satisfy your desive ; 
but you may, perhaps, from your own expe- 
bience, draw a just inference of lis conduct to 

thers. Beauty, innocence, and youth, and 
unlimited affection, could not save you from 
his barbarous acts; tLe rule has been the same 
for those who like you had charms to captivate 
his attention, and an unsuspicious, a genuine 
heart to inhale the poison of his persuasive 
tongue. But still the fute of poor Anselima 
surpassed in horror her many rivals in misfor- 
tune.” 

‘“ He loved her once,” said Theodora de- 
spondingly, “and then forsook her, like me.” 

*“ He loved her,” darkly returned Bermudo, 
“with the affection of ove who centres his 
whole bliss only in the enjoyment of his selfish 
and degenerate passion. But she spurned hiin ; 
stratagem and force prevailed. Madness—de- 
spair—miust I say it? death ensued. Enough 
—the circumstances of tle horrid tale tis need- 
Jess to relate: I have said thus much to con- 
vince you of the impossibility of my barming 
a woman whose fate bears so strong a resem- 
biance to that of my own unfortunate Anselma. 
Dispel then your apprebensions, and look upon 
me now not as a foe, but as your sole friend 
and protector.” 

It being our intention to return to this 
interesting work, we defer making any fur- 
ther extracts. 





Constable's Miscellany ; VOL. XXII. The 
General Register for 1827. 18mo. pp. 
336. Constable, Edinburgh. Hurst and 
Chance, London. 

Tue editer laments, with a modesty which 
enhances the great merit of his work, that this 
volume feebly develops the plan upon which 
his Register is in fature to be conducted ; we 
shall content ourselves with declaring that it 
is cleverly imagined and well executed. The 
affairs of Portecal are so interesting at this 
moment, that we have no hesitation in se- 
lecting our author's account of the present 
situation of that country. [lis introductory 
remarks express an apprehension that the 
popular system is not likely to remain in a 
state of security, from the power of Spanish 
intluence in perverting the minds of the no- 
bility, and, he might have added, from the 
love of absolute power which Don Miguel 
has always manifested. In our extracts we 
have abridged the matter as much as we 
could, consistently with a clear view of the 
subject. 


‘Tue diversified changes which the Portu- | 


guese governinent has undergone, may be 
viewed, in connection with Spanish politics, as 
having given rise to the glorious independence 
of the South Amencan States. From the year 
1507, when king John VJ. was compelled to 
embark for Brazil, leaving his dominions in 
gal in the hands of a regency, may be 

. the commencement of important changes 

14 the policy both of the Old and the New 
Vornd. On his arrival in bis South American 
insmions, the Portuguese monarch establish- 
2.) us a separate kingdom, and by open 


oy the ports, encouraged a system of free cous- 
\e TCE taailnations. The spirit of in lepen- 
nee Wich invariably attends an enlarged ac- 


utauce with men and manneis, soo. spread 
ng the Brazilian people to such an 
though 


LS 


extent, 
invited to retura to iLurope in 


Jol6, King John judged it ne essary, to the | 
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maintenance of his authority, that he should 
remain in Brazi!. Portugal, on the other hand, 
began to feel the disidvantages arising from 
the monarch’s absence. 
government, the power of the regency was gra- 
dually weakened, and, on almost every point, 
great inconvenience was experienced from the 


_delay occasioned before the will of the king 
'could be ascertained. 


The resources of the 
country, besides, were in a great measure ex- 
hausted by the demands made upon it to sup- 
port the war between Brazil and the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata. These circumstances raised 
a spirit of discontent among the people, which, 
however, did not fully display itself till the 
commencement of the Spanish revolution, in 
1820. 

‘The regency now perceived that matters 
were approaching to a crisis, and therefore, to 
avert the threatening danger, resolved, by the 
advice of Count Palmella, to summon a Cortes 
for the redress of grievances and the reforma- 
tion of abuses. Nothing, however, could check 
the revolutionary spirit. Anxious to restore 
peace in Portugal, the count sailed for Bruzil, 
with a view to represent to the king the alarm- 
ing state of the country. On his arrival, the 
enlightened minister advised the monarch to 
yield so fur to the wishes of the people, as to 
send his son, in the capacity of viceroy, to Por- 
tugal, with a constitutional charter. While 
this subject was under consideration, the Bra- 
zilian revolution broke out in 1821, and the 
Portuguese constitution, at the desire of the 
people, was readily adopted by the king and 
hisson. After having suffered great perplexity 
of mind, the Portuguese monarch, at length, 
resolved to set sail for Lisbon, leaving Don Pe- 
dro as viceroy in Brazil. tmmediately on his 
arrival in the Tagus, on the 3rd July, 1821, he 
was taken prisoner. ‘The revolutionary Cortes 


then demanded the return of Don Pedro to Por-- 


tugal; but the Brazilians, embracing the op- 
portunity to assert their independence of the 
mother country, insisted that he should assume 
the crown of Brazil. lle wisely adopted this 
latter step, and, accordingly, proclaimed the in- 
depencence of the Brazilian empire; but nei- 
ther its freedom, nor its separation from Portu- 
gal, was recognised in Lurope, until the treaty 
formed by the mediation of England, was rati- 
tied at Lisbon in November, 1520. 

‘ After the establishment of the constitution in 
Portugal, many were still secretly prepossessed 
in favour of royalty, and anxiously waited a 
favourable opportunity to effect a counter-revo- 
lution. The march of the French army into 
Spain, in 1823, to support the rights of legiti- 
inacy, encouraged them accordingly to revolt; 
and they soon received a powerful accession to 
their cause, in the Infant Don Miguel, the 
king’s secoud son. A large body of the people 
now appeared to favour the royalist faction; and 
it is notimprobable that the constitution would 
have been soon overturned, had not the king 
happily proclaimed a free government. Acon. 
stitutional junta was then established, to draw 
up a charter. This they accomplished in the 
course of a few months, to the satisfaction of 
the king; but this charter was never promul- 
gated. 

‘In 1824, astrange attempt was made, appa- 
rently at the instance of Don Miguei, to intringe 
upon the peisonal libeity of the sovereign, 
which, however, he Cexterousiy evaded, by 
tuking refuge on boad an English war ship, 


| in the Tagus, whae Le succeeded in recovering 


his authority. 
ne, the agitated state of the public 
iniad imperiously called for some conciliatory 
arrangements Ou the part of the king. 


Atthis tl 


‘oidingiy, he issued a proclama- 
tion, dissolving the constitutional junta, re- 
storing the ancient monarchy, and promising 


Far from the seat of | 


On the 


to summon a Cortes for the promotion of the 
public good, in its most extended sense. This 
measure, had it been speedily put in execution 
might have been of great advantage to the ne. 
tion; but as no time was fixed for the meeting 
of tie Cortes, little hope could be entertai 
even of its ultimate accomplishment. 
‘The distracted state of Portugal, for some 
| time, drew off the attention of the king from 
the important change which had occurred in 
Brazil. That country had become independent 
and Don Pedro been declared emperor. Kin 
John at first remonstrated with his son, but to 
no purpose; and at length, after a protracted 
negotiation, he agreed to follow the advice of 
England, his ancient ally, bya full recognition 
of the independence and separation of Brazil. 
As, however, a question might afterwards arise, 
whether, by this treaty, Don Pedro did not 
lose all title to the crown of Portugal, the kin 
took the precaution, both in his first letters pa- 
tent, addressed to the Brazilians, and in the se- 
cond, addressed to his Portuguese subjects, of 
mentioning the name of Don Pedro, under the 
designation of his heir and successor. 


‘On the 10th of March, 1826, King John VI, 
died at Lisbon. A few days before his death, 
he had appointed a temporary regency, consist- 
ing of his daughter, Donna Isabel Maria, anda 
council, with the view of conducting public 
affairs during his illness, or in case of his de. 
cease, *f until the legitimate heir and successor 
to the crown shonld make. other provision in 
this respect.”” The regency accordingly lost 
no time in communicating to Don Pedro the 
intelligence of his father’s death. The new so- 
vereign now found himself in a perplexing si- 
tuation, Though the acknowledged successor 
to the crown of Portugal, he was the equally 
acknowledged Emperor of Brazil, which, by 
treaty, he had recognised as not only indepen- 
dent, but as a separate kingdom from that of 
| Portugal. A breach in the order of succession, 

was therefore inevitable, and the right of de- 
claring in what line the succession of both 
-crowas should run, was obviously vested in 
| Don Pedro himself. In virtue of this right, 
therefore, which was still undisputed, he deter- 
mined that his son, the Infant Don Sebastian, 
should remain in Brazil, as successor to tiie 
crown of that empire, aud that his daughter, 
Donna Maria, should ascend the throne of Por- 
| tugal. 

‘The state of the public mind in Portugal, at 
the time of the king’s death, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that a free government should 
be established. In these circumstances, Don 
Pedro, anxious to restore tranquillity to that 
long distracted country, issued a constitutional 
charter, and confirmed the regency appointed 
by his father, till the constitution should be 
proclaimed. The charter was conveyed to Lis- 
bon by the hands of the British ambassador, Sir 
Charles Stuart. In the following month, the 
new sovereign abdicated the crown in favour 
of his daugliter, then in her sixth year; but as 
| matters were still in an unsettled state, he re- 
fused to consider the abdication as valid, or to 
send his daughter to Portugal, until he should 
ascertain that the constitution had been sworn 
to, and until the espousals of the young queen 
with her uncle, Don Miguel, had been solemn- 
ly celebrated, and the marriage concluded. — 

" €As soon as the commands of the sovereign 
were received in Lisbon, immediate steps were 
taken by the regency to put them in execution. 
Tbe constitution was proclaimed, the regency 
reinstalled, the elections commenced, and at 
length the Cortes assembled at Lisbon on the 
| 30th of October, 1826. On the Sth of that 


month, the Infant Don Miguel, took the “re 
in the 


hed, 














/at Vienna to the constitutional charter, 1 . 
presence of the Portuguese ambassador — 
| ordinary, Baron de Villa Seca; and on the 29th, 
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on the arrival of a dispensation from Rome, the 
romise of marriage was celebrated between 

oa Miguel and Donna Maria, the young 
ueen. : 

‘Though the right of Don Pedro to the throne 
of Portugal, bad never been hitherto called in 

nestion, yet no sooner did he, in the exercise 
of bis right, grant a free constitution, than the 
validity of bis claims to the crown began to be 
denied. A party of considerable influence, 
aided and abetted by the influence of the queen 
mother, oppused the establishment of the con- 
stitution. They argued, with considerable 

lausibility, that, as Emperor of Brazil, Don 
Pedro stood, in regard to Portugal, in the situa- 
tion of a foreigner, and had, therefore, lost all 
right to the throne of that kingdom; and that 
Don Miguel, as next in succession, was the 
only legitimate heir of the Portuguese crown. 
Considerable bodies of troops, under their in- 
fluence, now rose in rebellion, both in the 
northern and southern frontier. The Spanish 
authorities, too, it was generally supposed, 
gave no slight encouragen:ent to the rebels. It 
was, therefore, resolved by the Cortes to apply 
for assistance to England, the ancient ally of 
Portugal. The application was readily ac- 
ceded to on the part of the British government ; 
and having obtained the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, they sent a body of troops to Portugal, 
with a view to extinguish the rebellion. Al- 
most as sovun as the intelligence reached Lis- 
bon, that they would receive the assistance of 
their allies, and only ten days after application 
had been made, British ships, to the great joy 
of the constitutionalists, entered the Tagus with 
a large supply of troops. Despatches were 
about the same time sent to the British ambas- 
sador at Madrid, with orders to remonstrate 
with Ferdinand, on the protection and encou- 
ragement given to the Portuguese rebels, and 
to state, that unless the Portuguese charter was 
acknowledged, England would be compelled, 
however reluctanily, to commence hostilities 
against Spain. This ultimatum was supported 
by the French government, which threatened to 
withdraw their troops from Spain, unless Ferdi- 
nand complied. 

‘The Spanish monarch, perceiving that resist- 
ance to the wishes of both France and England 
Was Vain, at length reinctantly agreed so far to 
ackuowledge the Portuguese charter, as to re- 
new diplomatic relations with Lisbon.’ 

‘The Cortes at Lisbon was prorogued on the 
23rd December ; but, before the session closed, 
a vote of thanks was passed, in the name of the 
Portuguese nation, to the British sovereign, ca- 
binet, and people, fur the prompt and eflicient 
aid which had been afforded them.’ 


We cannot follow minutely all the en- 
gagements in which the rebels were concern- 
ed, nor the equivocal conduct of Ferdinand, 
who showed every disposition to assist them, 


had he not been over-ruled by Great Britain 
and France, 


‘Though the speedy termination of the in- 
Surrection seemed every day to become more 
Probable, the country was in a state of consi- 
derable danger from secret factict.s. It was 
therefore resolved in the Chamber of Peers, to 
Present, through the regent, a respectful request 
to Don Pedro, that he would send to Portugal 
the young queen, Donna Maria lIl.; whose ap- 
Pearauce, they supposed, would draw round the 
ee all the members of the Portuguse fa- 

y. 

‘The English and French ambassadors an- 
a to the Spanish government, that a 
oe had been concluded between their seve- 
a countries, which guaranteed the Portuguese 

asttution. In this treaty, which Ferdinand 
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Was called upon to sanction, Great Britain pro. | 


mised to evacuate Portugal, and France the 
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south of Spain. A few troops, however, were 


still to remain in the vicinity of Lisbon, in case | 


of any sudden attempt to seize the reins of go- 


vernment; and, as an equivalent, Pampluna | 
and Figueras were still to be garrisoned with | 


French troops.’ 

‘* # * Intelligence having reached Brazil 
of the dangerous iilness of the princess regent 
in the earlier part of the summer, (1827,) and 
of the alarming state of Portugal at that time, 
Don Pedro determined to invest his brother 
with the office of regent; and accordingly, he 


wrote him a letter to that effect. The sovereign, | 


however, was by no means certain, that, with | 


this arrangement, the charter would be pre- 
served, He therefore wrote to the English go- 
vernment, requesting them to use their influ- 
ence with the infanta, that the churtered rights 
of the people might be kept entire. 

‘Great preparations were now made at Lis- 
bon for the reception of the new regent, who 
was expected to arrive in the end of the year. 
Count Villa Real, the Portuguese ambassador 
to England, ariived at Vienna in the beginning 
of October. He was authorized by the Cortes, 
to make arrangements with Don Miguel, in 
regard to his return to Portugal; but his royal 
highness stated that he had no intention of set- 
ting out for Lisbon, till he received farther in- 
structions from his brother. As complete ar- 
rangements, however, had been made with the 
English government by Don Pedro, and as the 
full concurrence of the European powers had 
been gained, the new regent left Vienna on the 
29th November, for Paris, on his way to Lon- 
don. Onhis arrival in the English eupital, bis 
royal highness received the most polite atten- 
tion from the government. Before his depar- 
ture for Lisbon, which took place towards the 
end of December, it was generally understood 
that he had received’an assurance from the 
Ministry, that the British troops should be 
withdrawn from Portugal as soon as he arrived 
in that country. 

‘What may be the result of the elevation of 
Don Mignel to the regenzy, is somewhat doubt- 
ful; but itis to be hoped that, by a strict ad- 
hereuce to the constitutional charter, he will 
preserve the peace, aud piomote the prosperity 
of Portugal.’ 

‘In the distracted state of the country, lite- 
rature has made little or no progress in Portu- 
gal. The only scientific institution holds its 
sittings at Lisbon; and though it ranks among 
its members men of high attainment in sci- 
ence, their labours have been almost wholly 
suspended by the political eveuts of the last 
few years.” 


The Roué. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1200. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 


THERE is attraction in the title of these vo- 
lumes, and invention, vivacity, and life in 
every page. The shrewdness of habitual ob- 
servation, and the benevolent aspirations of 
a rightly cultivated mind, are so intermingled 
as to interest and enlighten, to amuse and 
improve the most indifferent reader. We 
have had many pictures of fashionable ex- 
istence, its surface having been skimmed by 
various hands,—but rarely have we seen the 
heart of its gaudy recesses laid open so skil- 
fully, or so unreservedly, as in the novel now 
before us. From the introductory observa- 
tions, we augured favourably of the talent to 
be developed in the succeeding chapters,— 
the investigative and philosophical spirit be- 
ing agreeably perceptible,—and our expecta- 
tions were completely answered. In this 
preliminary portion of his work. the writer 
combats vigorously, and with great apparent 





/@arnestness and feeling, that attention to 
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| mere appearances and forms which. represses 


in early life every natural feeling, checks 
every amiable impulse, and renders the crea- 
ture thus cramped and distorted, a sheer au- 
tomaton ever after,—a thing with whom tears 
are an extravagant expenditure of emotion, 
and laughter a serious violation of good 
breeding. Against this substitution of the 
coldness of educated ceremony for the bursts 
of real susceptibility, our author declares the 
most cordial enmity, and his tale is illustra- 
tive of its injurious effects. But we should 
be guilty of injustice to the book and to our 
readers if we neglected to extract a few of 
those reflections io which we are now al- 
luding :— 

‘We are taught to repress our generosity, to 
steel our hearts against the influence of beauty, 
and to admit friendship and love only where 
they are compatible with ourinterest. Inte- 
rest, that mainspring of human nature, as it is 
called, at whose shrine all our best feelings are 
suciificed, and to which our young hearts are 
directed in school days, at college, aud through 
the world, as the only god that should be wor- 
shipped. 

‘The whole of our early life seems te be 
spent in getting rid of nature, and in the ac. 
quirement of artifice, till our hearts and minds 
are no more like that for which they were first 
intended, than the tree, which some laborious 
Cincinnatus of a cit has trimmed into the shape 
of a peacock, is like that which has grown up 
in all the unconfined and vigorous juxuriance 
of its native forest. 

* All the first feelings of our nature in early 
life become the subjects of punishment or re- 


proof: the buoyancy of our youthful spirit is 


—— 
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curbed, because it encroaches on the conven- 
tional forms of society. Natural enthusiasm is 
repressed and shamed with the stigma of ec- 
centricity ; and the whole system of our edu- 
cation is an attempt to put the heart in an ice- 
pail, and to treat it as we do our champagne, 
without considering that though coldness may 
improve the wine, it is certain to deteriorate 
the man. 

* All our first lessons of life come upon the 
heart, as the rude hand upon the leaf of the 
sensitive plant. It shrinks within itself, asham- 
ed of the feelings which it is thus compelled 
to bury within its own limits; and finding 
no outlet for them, they perish in time for want 
of use, as a limb will become contracted, and 
wither and die for want of exercise. 

‘It is this which gives such a sameness to 
society. It is this whici prevents that indi- 
Viduality of character which made the heroes, 
the lovers, and the friends of the ‘ golden 
uge.” All is now conventional form and out- 
ward ceremony. Fiiendships are made or bio- 
ken as these forms prescribe, and are seldom 
strong enough to abide the storm of adversity 
—to stand the test of ridicule—or the influence 
of etiquette.’ 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
two heroines, Agnes and Amelia Fleming, 
are marked with considerable effect :— 

‘“ For shame! for shame! Agnes, to come 
bursting into the room so rudely, aod with your 
hair all banging about so negligently :—is that 
like a lady ?” exclaimed Lady Pomeroy; as ber 
niece, a lively dark-eyed girl of about ten years 
of age, with a profusion of black curls waving 
in natural ringlets over ber dark but clear fure- 
bead, came jumping and Janghing into tie 
dining-parlour, to partake of tue dessert, and 


| of a parental kiss afier dianer. 


«* Why co you noi imitate your sister Ame- 
lia ?—you see she does not come in such a 
hurry,’ pursued the same lady, as her eye turn- 
ed towards the door with an approving glance 
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ata fine fuir-hamed gir! of eieven, who walked 
quietly and demurely into the room, and drop 
ping a D’Egville curtsey at ber entrance, made 
the round of the table; turning first one cheek, 
and then the other, to her parents and her 
aunt, without the possibility of discomposing 
either the economy of her own ringlets, or, like 
ber sister, disturbing anybody by her boisterous 
CATOSSES. 

** Your aunt speaks truly, Agnes,” said 
her father; “ you are growing too old to give 
way to this eclildistness, and you will indeed 
do well to begin to imitate the manners of 
Amelia.” 

‘The buoyant spiit of the youthful Agnes 
was, for a moment, checked by the reproof of 
he: aunt, and by the severe glance of her fa- 
ther; but it soon revived, when she looked 
timicly into the face of her mother, who gazed 
tenderly and balf pityingly on Ler, as she 
pressed ber warmly to ler bosom, when she 
came to her end of the table, a place she inva 
liubiy sought the last; because theie she was 
sure to gain a small portion of her mother’s 
chair and fruit; and with her sbe could chat 
und laugh, and give veut to all the childish 
and volatile spints with which nature had 
blessed her. 

** You should consider, my dear,” said the 
mother in an apologetic tone, * that Agnes has 
not had the advautage that Amelia possesses in 
living so much with her aunt; and conse- 
quently her spirits are uot so much under con- 
tiol; neither las she enjoyed the tuition of 
D'Lgville, to regulate her movements, nor of 
Ciiveili to modulate her voice, nor a number 
of other privileges which the kindness of Lady 
Ponitroy lus pros ured for Ler sister.”’ 

‘These words were accompanicd with a 
glauce which ulmost bespoke an aduiiration 
und a love of the littie bexug who was the sub 
ject of Ler apology, greater than that which she 
jelt for her Wise superiority her words ac- 
hnowledged. 

** itis time, Mrs. Fleming,” said her hus- 
band in his fu:mal and impcrative manner, 
“that Agnes stould enjoy the advantages you 
Nature mey do weil enough tor the 
cunaiile, but LI would Lave my daugiter well 
taaglt, and well bred; and we caiuot be too 
much obliged to my sister Lady Pomeroy, tor 
the tufinite paius sie lus taken with Amelia 
Lady Pomeioy, will you send D’bgville to Mis. 
bicuiug to-morrow 2" ’ 

‘it wad been fixed that they should this 
evenluy visii the theatre 5 and Lotwitisianding 
all her motuer’s coaxing and liusbing, Agnes 
could wot restrain her iLipationce at the Guay 


ol tue Cullldges; she stitlted at eveiy sound, 


Speak of 


with an cachunation of  Tucre itis!” and on 
eucls Gisul politimeut, Father voleiently CX- 
piessed licr iear of being tou jate. 

©All this was fiowued at by ber father, and 
nodded down by her aunt; wiile Amelia felt, 
or at least betiayed, bo igspauicuce or any anti 
ip ‘lion of prcasure, 

* At lengih the cumage was announced. 
Agnes spiaug from her mother’s Knee; bei 
suawl was thiown hastily round her shouldeis, 
without any regaid to uppeulaince Or form 
aod stie was in the hall and ready to depuit, 
while her sister's maid was stli tolding a cashi- 
meie gracefully on the neck of Amclia, unde 
the superiniendence of Lady Pomeroy. 

‘In spite of the deluys occasioned by the 
ceremony of dressing out ler sister, aud of ber 
fives s methodical movements, which to the 
J nagiiation of poor Agnes, seeuied to proceed 
2Q GoUDiy-s:OW Time tis evening, tliey at 
rived at the theatre just as the curiam was 
rising. 

* Agnes could scarcely repress her delight as 
she fist caught a glimpse of the s'age fiom the 





propriety would not permit the close contact 
with strangers, which is occasioned by the oc- 
cupation of a public one; though Agnes could 
not help faneying that she should see much 
better in front of the theatre than from one of 
tle sides, where she was perpetually stretching 
her neck out of the box, to the great discom- 
fiture of her father, and to the horror of her 
well-bred aunt. 

‘To her, the scene was a new one, and every 
part of it atforded her pleasure; the people— 
the chandeliers—the house—the scenery—by 
turns extorted exclamations of childish de- 
light; and she was perpetually directing her 
mother’s attention, who alone heeded her, to 
one or other of the objects which excited her 
admiration. 

‘Jn the mean tinie, Amelia sat in the front 
of the box, with the folds of her cashmere un- 
disturbed ; the pride of her father ani aunt, 
aud certainly very beautiful 

‘ As the play proceeded, the raptures of Ag- 
nes subsided: she became silent and attentive 
—wrapt up in the scene she was witnessing, 
her whole soul seemed absorbed in the horrors 
of the tragedy before them; when, to the con. 
sternution of Lady Pomeroy, at a moment when 
the whole house was wrapt in silent admira- 
tion of the powers of Mrs. Siddons, poor Agnes 
burst into a convulsive fit of tears, which were 
beyond her power to restrain or control, and 
her tender mother was obliged to hush her to 
tranquillity in a retired part of the box, by re- 
peated representations that the scene was but 
fictitious. 

‘It was some time, however, before she 
could imagine that all which she had seen was 
not real; nor did she quite overcome her feel- 
ings ef terror and regiet at the catastrophe of 
Isabella, until the humours of the harlequinade 
which followed, again absorbed her attention. 


‘ Here again her laughter at the tricks of the 
clown and pantaloon; her surprise at the agility 
of Harlequin and Columbine ; and her childish 
exciamatious of wonder at metamorphoses, 
which seemed to realise all that she had read 
in the Fairy Tales that constituted part of her 
infaotine library, once more offended the punc- 
lilious bienseance of Lady Pomeroy. 

‘During the whole exhibition, Amelia sat 
uppurently an attentive spectator; bat her 
coid and beautiful biue eye denoted no sym- 
pathy with the scene; her countenance be- 
trayed no wonder at the tlicks of tue panto 
mime; nor could ail the contortions of the 
clown produce more than a quiet smile upon 
her well formed lips. And yet Amelha had not 
witnessed the tragedy without feeling ; nor did 
she now contemplate the woucers of the pan- 
foinime without pleasure; but she had been 
schooled into a depression of all its appear- 
ances. She had been taught that expres- 
sions of wonder or any stow of sensibility was 
unpolite and unlady-iike. And the outward 
ease Which she was thus co:pelled to wear, 
Wis gradually indurating the Leart beneath it. 
It Was alieady acting asa frost Upoli the streain 
of ber youthtul disposition, and nipping the 
yencrosity of ber nature in the bud, 

*At length the curtain dropped, and shut the 
magie sceue fiom the still-stramimng eyes of 
Agnes Aud wiiich of us does not remember 
tue regret wile which we in childhood have 
seen the daurk-gieeo curtain descending, and 
covering the sp endouts of the temple of panto- 
mime, lis tiusel waters, and its glittering can 
Vas pillars 2’ 

The early history of Mrs. Fleming pos- 
sesses 10 very novel feature, but it is told 
with elegance and pathos. By the trickery 
and persuasion of her mother, Lady Mary 
Dornton, she was induced to become the 


pnvate box; for Mr Fleming's ideas of pro- | wife of the piece of inanity to whom the 
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reader was just introduced, though her affec- 
tions were at the time engaged by a very dif. 
ferent being, Augustus Clifton,—a poet, but 
not a hackneyed poet :— 

‘ He bad portrayed the passions, not as he 
had read of them, but as he felt them growing 
up in his own heart. He was a poet by nature, 
and all nature appeared to his young and up. 
sullied imagination but as a beautiful poem ;— 
he considered all his undefined longings, all 
his incipient passions, only as so many legiti. 
mate passp rts toenjoymeut. He liad indeed 
the mind of a true poet—he looked at every 
thing abstractedly—he loved naturemhe loved 
the world, and called it a beautiful w orld, be. 
cause all things seemed to conspire to his 
wishes. He loved fame too, and wished to 
live in futurity—he could not bear that with 
his life his name should pass away—he wished 
tuat it might be enrolled among the master 
spirits of poetry in the Abbey—he wished pos- 
terity to read it recorded with those from whose 
works he quoted su frequently and so aptly— 
he could not bear that 

* He should be left, forgotten in the dust, 

When fate, relenting, lets the flower revive,’ 

One vigorous effort of a young mind had 
gained him a celebrity which he was inexpe- 
rienced enough to suppose would stand him 
in the stead of rank and fortune; be imagined 
the caresses and the invitations he. received on 
all bands to be the permanent result of respect 
for his talents, instead of the evanescent feeling 
which would last only so long as he could 
afford entertainment. He believed the profes- 
sions of assistance which he received to be sin- 
cere, and imagined that he saw a hand ready 
to help iim up every step ofthe ladder of fame, 
and that fortune waited to welcome him at the 
top of it. 

‘ He was yet to learn that selfish vanity was 
the groundwork of all the kindness he received, 
and that the moment his presence ceased to 
gratify this passion in his admirers, they would 
cease to remember tiiut he existed.’ 

The agony of the youthful lover on see- 
ing the announcement of the umion of the 
rich Mr. Henry Fleming with the youngest 
daughter of the fashionable Lady Mary 
Dornton, is powerfully painted :— 

‘His eye was fascinated to the paragraph. 
It was in vain he tried, with a temporary as- 
sumption of coolness and a kind of iysteric 
laugh, to read it tothe end. Something about 
Rundell and Bridge, and diamonds, and Brus- 
sels lace, and white satin, danced before his 
eyes. But he comprehended it not; or rather 
his comprehension was so acute as to render 
him for a moment inseusible to the extent of 
the agonising information it contained, He 
threw down the paper—he walked to the win- 
dow—he gazed into the Temple Gardens, and 
on to the Thames, busy with the hum of men 
—but he saw nothing. [le strode back to his 
chair—be tried to resume his studies—he fan- 
cied that he could bear tle shock with a forti- 
tude woithy of a mau of strong mind, and he 
burst into tears. The flood-gates of his grief 
were open; the full tide of agony rolled in 
burning drops down his cheeks: it was iu vail 
that he hit his lip till the red stream mingled 
with his tears—’twas in vain that by a musctl- 
lar compression of his forehead and hands, he 
attempted to obtain that iron rigidity of nerves 
necessary to restrain the ebullition of his fee! 
ings. The result of his efforts only ended in 
convulsed hysterical sobs, in sighs that were 
almost screams, and ejaculitions of indifte- 
renee; the truth of which every tear and ae A 
groan denied. It was tie final ruin of the first 
hopes which he had formed in life 5 the conn: 
mation of the blight of his first youthful fee!- 
ings and affections. Aud who is there that - 
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— 
not experienced the same agony that at this mo- 
ment overpowered the manliness of Augustus 
Clifton ? a oh 

‘He bad vainly thought that his mind was 
made up to the event which he felt must one 
day or other be accomplished ; he imagined 
that he had wrought his heart into that state 
of insensibility, that would enable him to con- 
template with stoicism the catastrophe of his 
first love. 

‘Poor youth !—at three-and twenty he at- 
tempted a task which nothing but constant col- 
jision with a cold-blooded world can enable 
any warm heart to accomplish. 

‘Ashamed of the ebullition of feeling, be 
rushed from his solitary chambers, in the hope 
of forgetting his agony in acrowd. “ At any 
rate,” he said, * 1 shall there have pride to aid 
me in the repression of these womanish tears.” 
He walked down to the courts with his heart 
burdened and sick; he forced himself into the 
bustle of the world. Here he found all busy: 
every look important; every eye animated. 
Old barristers gliding about, loaded with pa- 
ers which they seldom read. Here a young 
jawyer, delighted with his first brief, which he 
had learned by heart; and there an antiquated 
judge, jesting with his ‘ learned brothers,” 
while the fortunes of the suitors were depend- 
ing on the charge issuing from his lips. 

‘And there he sat among all his brother as- 
pirants for wealth and fame, without the pos- 
sibility of withdrawing his mind from the cir- 
cumstance that riveted it with a basiliskian 
tenacity. 

‘% How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
did all this bustle before him appear to his eyes! 
How did his heart sicken at the struggles of 
wigs and gowns for pre-eminence! and yet but 
a few short months before this period, he bad 
entered this arena of forensic eloquence and of 
legal quibble—this bridge of sighs and tears 
for clients, aud of fees and fun to lawyers— 
with all the high and animated hopes of youth. 
He thought his first brief but the stepping stone 
to that fortune which was to be shared with 
Agnes; and the idea of her love, the hope of 
her hand, smoothed the passage from the bar 
tothe bench. He already imagined a silk gown 
upon his shoulders, and a sergeant’s wig upon 
his head; and considered these appendages as 
the main object of his ambition. How different 
were his feelings now! tue motive of action 
lost—his occupation gone—he sat the victim 
of that silent agony of the heart, which made 
him wonder at the importance which all around 
lim seemed to give to trifles.—For trifles did 
all the business of this world now appear to the 
eyes of Augustus. 

‘At this moment an attorney put into his 
hands a brief Augustus stared at him with an 
astonishment that quite surprised the poor at- 
torney. Recalled, however, to recollection by 
the circumstance, he attempted to rally the 
powers of his mind to the task before him. At 
this moment he observed a celebrated barrister 
Just sitting down, after an able and animated 
speeclim—a reply, in which he bad called up all 
the precedents which the Term Reports afford- 
ed, as evidences of his case; and slowed the 
profundity of his knowledge, by summoning to 
lig assistance every particie of our complex 
laws that was applicable to his argument— 
though he knew that the heart of this very bar- 
nster was bursting under the loss of a beloved 
wile, lying, at that very instant, an unburied 
Corpse at that home of which she had been the 
beneficent and presiding spirit. The anima 
tion of his subject passed away as the advocate 
Sat down among the approving murmurs of the 
Court, and his countenance became immedi 
ately clouded by the domestic grief which 
Weighed upon his heart. This was a powerful 
dessou to the young Augustus, that private feel- 








ing must give way to public duty; and that 
the common business of life must go on in 
spite of the private heart-aches which may op. 
press the individuals concerned in their pro- 
gress. 

Clifton never again beheld the object of 
his ill-fated attcahmert, who expires on 
the eve of a fete with which her husband 
had intended to gratify the taste of his fa- 
shionable friends and his own vanity. The 
roué is not introduced so early as the hero of 
most novels, and he then proves to be a Sir 
Robert Leslie, who had attained the title of 
Vhomme a bonnes fortunes, which being trans- 
lated, means simply ‘a successful scoundrel.’ 
To the adventures of this gentleman we shall 
attend in our next. 





Public Characters: Biographical and Charac- 
teristic Sketches, with Portraits. Vol. 1. 
18mo. pp. 334. London, 1828. Knight 
and Lacy. 

BroGrapuy is always instructive, and that 
of public characters particularly so. Almost 
the whole of this class, given in periodicals, 
is derived from one source—common to all 
good libraries; but the details are varied in 
immaterial points, and the subjects dressed 
in language most suited to the principles of 
the writers. If little celebrity can, therefore, 
be obtained by the authors of such produc- 
tions, yet they may gratify superficial curjo- 
sity, and yield an hour’s pleasant and not 
unprofitable reading. We have already re- 
marked in noticing this work, which appeared 
first in detached numbers, that the portraits 
deserve praise, and are nearly enough hke 
the originals to give a good idea of their 
persons ; to this we may add, that few will 
purchase this neat and cheap little volume 
who will not be well pleased with it. In 
elucidation, we select the memoir of 


MR. BROUGHAM. 

‘We have too much to say of this gentleman 
as a public character, to allow of any remark 
on his descent, his nativity, or his education, 
except that they were highly respectable, and 
pertained to the county of Westmoreland, 
which he has wade two or three honourable 
but unsuccessful attempts to represent in Par- 
liament. 

‘ As a barrister, he bas for many years shone, 
especially in the northern courts, with the most 
powerful brigutness—he has been, and still is, 
a burning and a shining hght—sharing all the 
great employ of that circuit with the present 
attorney-general, and proving a mighty coun- 
terpoise to the weight of that gentleman’s legal 
knowledge and talent, eloquence and influ- 
ence. Ali must rejoice in the deserved eleva- 
tion of Mr. Scarlett to his present title and 
rank ; and should he rise, as is expected, to the 
presidency of the King’s Bench, none will 
deem him exalted above his abilities or his me- 
rits; but few, perhaps, are aware how much 
this able lawyer has been indebted to the sti- 
mulating influence supplied by Mr. Brougham 
—to the provocations, the urgencies, and in- 
ducemeuts, which the latter has furnished, and 
Without which, soothed by flattery and success, 
and never inspired by superabundant ambi- 
tion, he might not have reached nor aspired to 
lis present elevation. 


‘In defending particular actions for libel, | 


and in vindicating the general liberty of the 
press, Mr. Brougham has, pesbaps, appeared to 
the greatest advautage; and those who ue 


anxious to prove lis inferiority, as a pleade, | 
to the two or tiiree leading baristers of the day, | 


especially to the individual already mentioned, 
should admit into their reasoning tue fuct that 
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Mr. Brougham bas generally been the defend- 
ants’, and seldom the prosecutors’ advocate.” 

‘it is almost incredible, that while Mr. 
Brougham is on the circuit, and amidst the 
constant intrusions of attorneys and clients, 
while spending ten and sometimes twelve hours 
in the courts, his literary labours have suffered 
no perceptibie interruption. Even at these 
tiares he is suid to have been able to transmit 
very ingenious and profound articles to the dis- 
tinguished Scottish journal, of which, from its 
commencement, he has been an indefatigable 
supporter It is indeed asserted, and that from 
authority, that during the most critical mo- 
ments of the queen’s tral, when almost any 
other mind would have been distracted and 
oppressed with the weight of its responsibility, 
lie was able to prepare au article for that work, 
which displayed even more than bis usual 
learniug, ingenuity, comprebension, and re- 
search. 

‘ Nor has he confined his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. He is known to be the 
author of several papers jn Nicholson's Journal, 
and in the Philosopuical Transactions—papers 
which discover the varied nature of his studies, 
and how well he has furnished his mind with 
the diversities of natural and artificial, as well 
as legal and political science. The chief entire 
work which bears Lis name, is entitled An In- 
quiry into the Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers, and extends to two large volumes. In 
addition to these, a masterly pamphlet on the 
state of the nation, and several speeches ou 
special occasions, which lave appeared in print, 
deserve to be mentioned among the samples of 
his literary pre-eminence. In these and other 
productions of bis pen, Le shows a capacity of 
mind which takes in any subject, however large 
its dimensions or minute its details. In all his 
works, he is evideutly much move intent upon 
matter than mauner; yet few men aie gifted 
with clearer perceptions, or capable of more 
rich and appropriate illustrations, especially 
fiom the first-rate classics, with whuse best 
passages he seems perfectly familiar. 

‘ Anxious a8 we are to come tou the scene of 
Mr. Brougliam’s greatest efforts and triumphs, 
the House of Commons, and to examine bim as 
a politician, a seuvator, and, may we add, anu 
expectant statesman ? we must first view him 
as a general piilanthropist, and his philan- 
thropy as breaking forth, in the most ardent 
and powerful manner, in the advocucy and fur- 
therauce of universul education. His resolute 
efforts tu throw open the corrupt arcana of the 
most ancient and exteisive of our benevolent 
institutions, are well known and appreciated 
by a discerning and gr teful public. Nor have 
they been without success: a commission of 
inquiry continues ta proceed in its necessary 
work: several great charities have already 
completely changed their character, and others, 
in fear, are beginning to reform themselves, by 
* doing justly,” if not ** loving mercy.” 

‘In the benefits of education, who can help 
admiting the rapid progress which this couutry 
lias made within the last twenty years. Lle- 
mentary instruction is now so quickly impart- 
ing to tue great mass of the peopie, by the most 
simple and economical means, that whereas in 
the last generation it was ditticult to find a pea- 
sant who could read, in the wext it must be 
much more difficult to find one who cannot. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best signs of the 
present times. By this the rising age of the 
lower and lowest ranks are receiving a moral 
elevation, of which vo time, or change, or acci- 
deut can deprive them. ‘This wust ensure the 
duration of wisdom, the enlargement of liberty, 
and the propagation of religion, by whatever 
political changes the frame of society may be 
shaken. Amidst these genera! quickenings of 
Our nature, individuals must expect to lose 
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that personal importance, which, in darker pe- 
riods, would be their portion ; but he is unwor- 
thy the name of a man, who is not more than 
contented that his highest imaginings should 
be lost in the glorious light, which has now 
risen on the world, we hope and we believe to 
set no more. 

*And who can be insensible to the fact, that 
to Mr, Brougham we are more indebted than 
to any other individual, as the instrument of 
this general illumination? Abhorred be the 
temper that would deprive him of that large 
shure of the honour to which he is entitled, on 
account of his political peculiarities. Still 
more abhorrent is the spirit that would expose 
to reprolation the enligntened and enlighten- 
ing friend of the poor, who has aimed by know- 
ledge to raise tiem to usefulness and happiness, 
because sume of them have prostituted the ta- 
lent he has put intotheir hands to the vile pur- 
poses of anareliy and infidelity.” © With plea- 
sure we turn to Mr. Brovgiiain’s strenuons and 
successful endeavours to establish a metre poli 
tan university, without those tests and churges 
which exclude so large a portion of our re- 
spectable youth from the ancient udiversities 
of the land. It is matter of regret with no 
small class, and has lessened tie number of the 
subscribers to no inconsiderable degree, that 
the new university is not likely to contain an 
ecclesiastical dep rtment, or a theological pio- 
fessorship—which seein to Many most import- 
unt features, and requisite to render the beauty 
of the noble institution complete. It appeais, 
however, from the report of the council, that 
such a comprehension was impracticabdie, with. 
out exposing the new community to tncessant 
and injurious contention, or violating tic libe- 
ral principles, deemed essential to its euiarged 
utility and its «ultimate success To Mr. 
Brougham the pable are mainly indebted for 
the promputude and industry with which this 
great work is now carrying into effect, as wel! 
as the more prominent and fundamental! parts 
of the work itself, 

‘ We now attend Mr. Brougham to the House 
of Commons, in which le fitst took his seat for 
Camelford, a borough in the interest of the 
Duke of Bedford, and where, forthe last two or 
thiee parliaments, be has sat for the ancient 
and cecayed town of Winchelsea. In 1812, 
he was the unsuccessful rival of Mr. Canning 
for the representation of Liverpool. In 1818, 
he made a bold but inetfectual cffort to rescue 
his native county from the Lowther family 5 
and repeated that effort, though without siuc- 
cess, at the dissolution of parliament conse 
quent on tue death of the king; and a thitd 
time in 1826. His earliest efforts, as a British 
senator, were distinguished by the seme regard 
to the rights of iudividuals, and thie iiberiies 
of the country, whieh he bus unitormly mani- 
fested to the presenttime. Nor wis he then 
less firm in opposition to what be deemed tue 
encioachinents of the crown, and the extrava- 
gances and abuses of the government, than be 
has proved since. Us boid denial of the sove 
reign’s right to the droits of the Adinivaity, in 
1812, will not soou be forgotten; and, tiough 
he tailed in bis motion ou that point, few can 
help wishing that he bad been able, during u 
season Of enormous expenditure, to ning that 
prolific (und in aid of the exchequer. 

‘We cannot deny oursclves the gratification 
of extracting, though it musi be very brieily, 
from two speeches of Mr. Brougham, in 1816 
—wvne on tlie treaty of ihe holy alliance, and 
the other on the ubuses of ancient choritable 
institutious. On the first, after wondering at 
the sucden resolution of three gieat continental 
powers to defend Christianity when it was not 
a'tacke’, and suspecting some secret political 
objects in this new crusade, Le said—* i al- 


ways think there is something suspicious in the qucen against the several charges, 
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what a Frenci writer cal’s ‘ des ubouchemens des 
rois.” Wuen crowned heads meet, the result of 
their united councils is not always favourable 
to the interests of humanity. It is not the first 
time that Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have 
laid their beads together. On a former occa- 
sion, after professing a vast regard for truth, 
religion. and justice, they adopted a course 
which brought much misery on their own sub- 
jects, as well us those of a neighbouring state 
—they made war against that unotfending 
country, which found little reason to felicitate 
itself on its conquerors being distinguished by 
Christian feelings. The war against Poland, 
and the subsequent partition of that devoted 
country, were prefaced by language very simi- 
lar to that which this treaty contains, and the 
proclamation of the En press Catherine, which 
wound up that fatal tragedy, had almost the 
very same words.” 

‘Speaking of the abuses in schools, the funds 
of which were landed and freehold property, 
Mr. Beougham remarked—“ In one instance, 
whee the funds of the charity are £450, one 
boy only is boarded and educated. Jn another 
case, Where the revenue of the establishment is 
£1500 a-year, the «ppointment of a master ly- 
ing in the Jord of the manor, that gentleman 
yave itto a clergyman, who, out of this sui, 
paid a carpenter in the village £40 for attending 
the school. The funds in the country, uppli- 
cable to the education of the poor, cannot,” he 
added, ** be less than £150,000.” 

‘This glance at the evil Mr. Brougham pro- 
posed to remedy, is given to sliow tle nature 
and magniiude of the task he had undertaken, 
and the tira and fearless manner in which he 
proceeded to execute his purpose. We reiuct 
autly pass over the session of 1517, which ex- 
iibited some of the best powers of the orator, 
and the best feelings of the patriot; bat wien 
our Darrow limiis will not allow us to examine. 
Nor can we be detained by the proceedings of 
the two following years, notwithstanding the 
active share he took in the discussions and de 
bates they occasioned. The great trial of his 
strengiin Was approaching, in the affair of the 
queen, and the steps by which Mr. Brougham 
advanced in her defence, till, as her attorney - 
gener.|, he appeared at the bar of the House of 
Lorcés, and astonished the nobles and the na- 
tion by his intrepid appeals and powerful argu- 
megis, must be carefully traced. 

‘The queen having artived at St. Omer, on 
her way to knglaud, Lord tlutehinson was de- 
spatched to prevent, by a liberal offer of minis- 
iersy ber leaving the Continent. Mr. Brougleum 
consented to accompany bis lordship, willing 
to co-operate in the purpose, yet bound by of- 
tice and friendship to secure for the queen the 
best possible terms. Wiule the deputies were 
exchanging motes, the queen went on board, 
suiled for boglind, and pioeceeced amidst the 
greatest applause to Wesiininsier 

©On the evening of the green bag being laid 
on the commons’ table, Mr. Brougham confined 
The 
next day, Lord Costlereagii’s exposé of the 
views and principles of government, in this 
enitic.l proceeding, was answered by Mr. B,, 
whose speech excited the deepest interest, and 
well deserved it. Tie couc:uced by demanding 
for the queen a speedy and open trial. His 
subsequent reply to the note of Lord Liverpool, 
to the speech of Mr. Cunning, aud to the conci- 
i hiatory proposition of Mr. Wilberforce, are well 
remembered. Then followed bis speech at the 
bar of the House of Lords, iu support of the 
queen's remonstrance against the intended 


Limsel, to deprecating « hasty discussion. 





| mode of investigation—-his speech aguinst the 
| principle of the bill of Pains and Penulties—his 
| reply to the crown counsel, and atterwaids to 
' tue lord chancellor—and finaily, bis defence of 





‘On the merits of either side of this reat 
question, we refrain from offering an eelahin y 
our only object is to place Mr. Brougham i) 
fore the reader in the exalted light by which 
these events encircled him. Often before bad 
his principles and talents been put to a severe 
test; but never to so severe and successful an 
one asthe preseut. ‘To describe the energy and 
effect of bis speeci in the queen’s defence ig 
impossible. ‘Lo read it is insufficient to enable 
any one to form an adequate conception of it 
None but those who were privileged to hear itean 
be competent judges of the power of mind, and 
of body too, which it evinced. The fact is, Mr, 
Brougham is too weighty an orator for petty, or 
even ordinary occasions; and to show his re. 
sources to great advantage, he must havea 
first rate qnestion before him, and motives 
equally elevated and powerful to urge him for- 
ward.’ 

Since this memoir was penned, Mr, 
Brougham has again distingnished himself 
by his motion for inquiring into the state of 
our laws, on which his speech has been 
printed, under his own superintendence, and 
is noticed in another part of our paper. 





Tales and Legends. By the Authors of the 
Odd Volumes. 3 vols. post 8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, Cadell and Co. ; London, Simpkin 
and Co. 1828. 

Our readers are apprized of our opinion of 

the talents of the ladies to whom the public 

are indebted for the ¢wo Odd Volumes, The 

Busy Bodies and the Tales and Legends now 

before us. To some knowledge of human 

nature, and considerable ability in depicting 
character, they add the attractions of a lively 
and elegant style, and their volumes possess 
that sure antidote against ennue in the peru- 
sal, great variety, and very judicious brevity. 

The first of the tales is entitled the Three 

Kings, and interweaves with it an account 

of the thraldom in which the young king, 

James the Fifth, was held by the house of 

Douglas, and his method of extricating him- 

self therefrom ; a narrative of the loves of 

Maude, tne beautiful and high-spirited 

daughter of Sir John Buchanan, (commonly 

called the King of Kippen,) and Lord Wil- 
liam Douglas, the younger and least ambi- 
tious member of his aspiring family. Maude’s 
devotedness and the chivalric virtues of her 
lover, are beautifully conceived ; as, indeed, 
is the whole story, with its boisterous and 
predatory knights, its romantic king, and its 
clever and characteristic intermixture of the 
courtly and the rude. The Rescue, a trans- 
lation from the German of Doring, possesses 
much to recommend it to the lovers of the 
mysterious in romance. The Three Kings, 
and The Rescue, occupy the first volume. 

‘ihe second commences with a_tolerably 

amusing article, called New Travels round 

my Chamber, and Lorenzo, a dramatic frag- 
ment, an entire failure. Aloyse, a tale from 

the German of Doring, and the Danish of A. 

F. Elinquist, is a delightful love story, full cf 

fancy and tenderness, abounding with dra- 

matic interest, and exquisitely wrought up. 

Of the new Legends of Number Nip, it !s 

sufficient to say that they are not less enter- 

taining than those which we praised and 
quoted in the 383rd number of The Literary 

Chronicle ; The Leper is better known than 

approved, and might have been advantage- 

ously omitted. Count Borworjar Ainsk1 iS 
of the comic order, and has some genuine 
points of humour about it. We have now 
only to mention Dorothea, a tale from the 
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Danish of Louise Hegerman Lindencrone, 


Tne Old Block of Wood, and The Two Stu- 
dents of Saint Andrew's, of which the first is 
the least effective of all the tales, and the Jat- 
ter, perhaps, the most so. The Two Stu- 
dents of St. Andrew’s is, indeed, the best 

roof of the streugth of our fair novelists, and 
in its concoction they have skilfully exerted 
the qualities for which we gave them credit 
at the cominencement of this notice. The 
heroic exertions of the students, Bethune and 
Churenill, in rescuing the crew of a wrecked 
vessel, are spiritedly described ; and their 
subsequent entanglement in the meshes of 
love, both adoring the same object, occasions 
some powerful and passionate sketches. But 
the lighter portions of the story are by far the 
most attractive, and possess great strength of 
colouring and originality of conception. The 
peevish humours of the testy old Laird of 
Pitfoddle, and his self-willed domestic, 
Hughie, are admirably hit off. As, however, 
no selection of extracts could do justice to 
this excellent tale, we shall draw upon our 
other favourite, The O!td Block of Wood, for 
a few illustrative specimens of the talents of 
the writers, as exhibited in their present work. 
This story introduces us to a cotter’s humble 
dwelling and its simple inhabitants, both of 
which are painted with accuracy and force. 
Wattie Sandilands, a desolate old man isa 
neighbour of the cottagers, and their daugh- 
ter, Mary Torpichen, is particularly anxious 
to assuage the sorrows of his apparent desti- 
tution. the furniture of Wattie’s abode 
consisted of an old bedstead without curtains, 
a three-legged worm-eaten table, two rickety 
chairs, a pan, a horn spoon, a broken bowl, 
and halfa plate. Some potatoes and a few 
peats were huddled tozether in a corner of 
the room, and an old block of wood lay close 
to his miserable pallet. Having, when on 
her charitable errands, taken notice of the 
dirty state of the old man’s hovel, the kind- 
hearted Mary resolves to render it a little 
more comfortable, — 

‘Taking up a broom, she sped her way to 
the dwelling of the old man, whom she found 
sitting close to the fire; a large Bible, with 
Massive silver clasps, lay open on his knees. 

*“ Weel, lassie,” said he, *¢ what has brought 
you up so soon the day, and what are you go- 
ing to do with the boine ?”’ 

*“ 1 was thinking to sort your Louse a wee,” 

replied Mary, 
7 : Sort my house! retorted the old man; 
and what’s the matter with my house? 
You re Just like the resto” your kind, unco keen 
® raising a stour. | wonder what pleasure ye 
cin take in scouring and dighting.” 

‘“It's surely a pleasure to have everything 
tosh and neat about you, Now, Wattie, you 
aun let me clean your window, if it were for 
haething but to give you light to read your 
Bible. Do you no see, nian, that it’s a’ cover- 
ed wi’ spiders’ webs ?” 

‘“ And whatfor no? havena the poor spiders 
a guce aright to weave their webs as ony 
fartuworm among us? I hae seen bonny webs 
fnough in my day a’ riven to coopens; 80 let 
the Spiders alone,” 
an Weel,” replied Mary, * I'll no touch the 
riceis, but ye maun let me dight awa the 
stour.” 
waren once,’ replied Wattie, “, will 
the ‘a gs a eee but mind Bs be 
Siting bh dese: dinna be lang with your 
with ite” wl I eS for 1 canna be fashed 

is hl se ie old man testily jerking round 

5 ity turned his back on his fuir 
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handmaiden, and seemed to fuli into deep me- 
dilation. 

‘Quietly and sofily, Mary pursued her ope- 
rations ; the floor was swept, the dim window 
was cleaned, and tne little table was weil 
scrubbed; she next turned her attention to a 
shelf on which the collected dust of years had 
lain in undisturbe” repose. This shelf, how- 
ever, she could not reach without assistance, 
and she looked round for something ou which 
to stand. To get upon the table, she knew 
would be to risk ber neck; the chair was in an 
equally frail state; in this dilemma she bad 
recourse to the block of wood, aad shoving it 
with ditficulty under the stielf, she mounted on 
it, and vigorously commenced operations. The 
noise, however, which she made in removing 
the wood attracted the old man’s attention, 
who turning hastily round, and seeing tue pe- 
destal which she had chosen, so far from ad- 
miring her ingenuity, he broke into sudden 
fury. 

‘Come down, this precious minute, ye 
gilpie that ye are!” said the old man, stamping 
his foot, while his beut form was raised erect, 
and his sunken eyes sent forth sparks of fire. 
“Come down, | say Could ye tind naething 
but this to put your feet ou ?—do yuu ken 
where tliat tree grew ?”” 

“* Deed, Wattie,” replied Mary, in a sooth- 
ing tone, “1 ken nacthng about it; but | 
thought that I was doing nae hurm to a bit 
auld blackened wood, that’s fit for nuething 
but mending the fire.” 

*«* Nue harm !” he retorted, with incieasing 
rage; ** think ye that it’s nae harm to set your 
foot on the wood that was cut frae the chestnut 
tree that flung its blossoms and its branches 
twenty ell on each side of the hall door of the 
place that should huve been mine? It maist 
drives me deleerit to think that this isa’ that is 
left to me of what belonged to my forefathers ; 
ay, there’s naething left but that bit auld tim- 
mer and this Bible, which them that got tie 
rest of the gear would readily never look into, 
for fear of reading the Almighity’s curse upon 
the unjust, and upon them that despoil the 
rightful heir of his inheritance. But [ ken 
it may be mine yet; something within tells 
we that it will not be long in their possession ; 
that’s some comfort to me; I would die con- 
tent, if [ saw Justice done upon them that hae 
ruined my peace inthis world! But venge- 
ance is mine, saith the Lord, and to him I 
leave it,’ said the old man, as he sunk into his 
seat; while Mury, awed by his passionate 
grief, stuod gazing on bim with looks full of 
compassion After a short intcival Le seemed 
to recover his usual self-possession, and turn- 
ing to Mary, said, **Gang awa’, lassie, gang 
awa’ with your clouts aud your boines; you 
have taised a war within my breast, which 
winna be soon at rest;”’ and slowly rising, he 
replaced the block of wood at the side of his 
bed. §*Gowk that I was,” he continued, mut- 
tering to himseif, ‘*tospeak of my waefu’ lot 
to a glaiket lassie! Na, na, nane shall ken 
where 1 came frae, and as little where I may 
gang; if our name und race has na thriven, 
that’s the appointment of Aim that turns us a’ 
according to lis will. Are ye no awa’ yet? 
didna 1 tell you noto fash me! sce what a 
bonny hobble-show your cleaning bas raised! 
Ye had an ill will to the poor sp ders, see that 
this day’s business doesna make me tak an ill 
willto yoursell. Awa’ with ye, and dinna take 
sae mony biddings ;” and he waved his long 
bony arm. Marty quickly retreated, leaving 
her implements to their fate; and she had 
scurcely cleared the burn, wien tub, broom, 
and brush were hurled after her down the brae ; 
after whici: exploit the old man rushed into his 
hut and drew the bolt.’ 


The humble and virtuous family experi- 
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ence many trials and vicissitudes, but their 
kindness to Wattie continues unabated. We 
hasten to the catastrophe :— 

‘« Wiat’s come of Mary?” asked Wattie, 
as little Davie entered his hovel, bringing with 
him a pitcber of milk and some pease bannocks. 

‘She bid me say she canna come up the 
brae the night,” answered the boy. 

‘* And whatfor no?” said the old man, pet- 
tishly ; “is she wearied o’ me already? what's 
she doing?” 

‘She's greeting,” sobbed Davie, wiping 
his eyes with the sleeve of his Jacnet 

“Greeting!” exclaimed Wattie, looking 
sharply at the boy; “what is she greeting 
about?” 

**¢She didna say,” replied Davie, setting 
down the milk and bannocks, and prepuring to 
muke a quick retreat. 

¢« Come back this minute,” exclaimed Wat- 
tie, catching hold of his plaid; “ you shall 
never stir frae this spot, luddie, till you tell me 
what is vexivug Mary.” 

‘« I'm thinking she’s greeting about the 
sheep.”—* And what ails the sheep?” 

‘« They're a’ smoored dead among the snaw ; 
and my father canna pay his rent, and we're a’ 
to be rouped out o’ our house; and we hae 
unco few bannocks now, and Mary will no eat 
ony o’ them, but keeps them a’ for you, and 
me, and wee Bessy ; so may be she’s greeting 
for hunger foi bye.” 

‘At this intelligence the old man suddenly 
let go his hold of the boy, and tottering toa 
chair, he sunk down, covering his face with 
lis hands, and muttering to himself, “Sioner 
that Lam, bae | been taking the very bread 
out o’ their mouths, and them never to let on 
that the cauld blast of poverty was blawing 
round them! I'll never forgie mysell ;”" and 
he poor old man rocked backwards and for- 
wards in his chair, in a paroxysm of grief. 

‘« Dinna greet, Wattie,” said Davie, as he 
saw the tears trickling through his long bony 
lingers, “‘dinna greet, for [il make Mary take 
my scone to ner supper; I'm no hungry.” 

‘The old man looked up, and laying his wi- 
thered hand on the fair lead of the boy, he 
said, “Oh, my dear bairn, may a blessing fol- 
low you wherever you be, and may ye aye be 
keepit in the right way, which is better than 
to wish you a cartload o° silver or goold; but 
gang awa’, and bid Mary to come upto me 
this very minute; say that L'll neither bae rest 
nor peace till I see her; haste ye, laddie, and 
dinna stand there glow’ring at me.” 

‘* But, Wuattie,” said little Davie, “ye 
maun first let me help ye into your bed; you're 
fur frae weel, man; you're as white as paper, 
and your head is wiggling like a water-wag- 
tail; take a drink o’ the milk, it will maybe 
do ye good.” 

** Drink the milk! [ would rather diink as 
muckle poison. Gang awa’, jaddie, and bid 
Mary come up this minute, if she wouldna hae 
my death to answer for.” 

‘« I’}j no stir a foot,” said Davie, sturdily, 
‘unless you gang to your bed; you canna sit 
on your chair for very cauld. Hech-how, man, 
how you're shuking! You'll be warmer ina 
your bed ;” and Wattie, unable longer to con- 
test the point, allowed bis little friend to assist 
him into bed, who then hurried home, and 
bursting into the cottage, cried out, “ Mary, ye 
maun gang awa’ up to auld Wattie; he’s gane 
clean gyte, and says ye hae put poison in the 
milk; aud nothing will serve him but that ye 
maun gang up this very miuute, or, he says, 
ye'l! be the death o’ him.” 

‘In his eagerness to tell his wonderful tale, 
Davie did not observe that the worthy minister 
of their parish was seated by Joho Torpichen's 
bed, pouring forth the words ef comfort and 
consolation. 
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« What is that you are saying, Davie?” he | said, “I wou-d advise you to humonr the old 


asked 

‘When Davie repeated his asseition, that 
Wattie thouglt be was poisoned, and that he 
was lying in his bed greetiug, Jobn 
“ There's something mair than ordinary about 
this; gang up, Mary, and see wuat ails the 
poor auld body ”’ 

*« 1"}] gang with her,” said Jeanie; “ I din- 
na think she should gang by bersell, when 
Wattie's in that awfu’ state.” 

** Do you rather stay with your husband, 
my good dame,” said the minister. *' This 
may Le a cause which requires my care; I will 
go up with Mary, and see what can be done 
for his comfort.” 

‘This good pustor was no stranger in the 
dwellings of the poor, where bia presence never 
failed to give Joy and consolation. As he en- 
tered the hovel of the old man, he uncovere | 
his bead, and said, “Peace be within this 
dwelling.” 

‘“ Who speaks about peace?” exclaimed 
Wattie, raising himseifup. “ What peace can 
there be for one who has devoured the substance 
o the poor, and torn the bread o’ hfe out o’ 
the hands o'a starving family? Dinna curse 
me, Mary; diana curse me. If I bad kent that 
black poverty was your portion, | would have 
lived on puddocks and moudiewarts before I 
weuld hae touched a bite or a suup Oo’ the meat 
ye can spure so ill.” 

‘* Dinna vex yoursel! about that, Wattie,” 
said Mary, kindly; * ye were as welcome as 
flowers in May; a’ that ye got couldna be 
much missed; and as lang as we hae a scone 
in the house, ye'll get a share of it” 

* Whatfor did ye no tell me o’ the straits 
ye were in; what made ye keep it like grim 
death frae me?” 

~<* What was the use of telling you what 
you couidna help? it would just have vexed 
you, without doing us any good. Sv, Wattie, 
say Due Mair about it, but t ke aye your sliare 
of whats left to us; when that is done, there’s 
nae fear but we'll get mair, some way or other, 
and the readie:, maybe, that we havena grudged 
a portion to them that were ready to persh. 
Wio knows, Wattie, but that your prayers 
nay yet bnog down a biessing on our wuefu’ 
State 7” 

‘* May it be sae; may it be sae!” said the 
old man, with fervour; “your care and kind. 
ness to the auld dying beggar will no gang 
without its reward. Um dying, Mary; I’m 
dying. Ot! come and haud my head.” 

‘Mary sat down by the bed and supported 
him in her arms, and the worthy minister also 
advancing, spoke will svleimnity of his ap- 
proaching change. 

‘© Bide a wee, bide a wee,” excluime! Wat- 
tie, “for the cry o° my couscience Crowns the 
sound ©’ your words. I canna think yet o° 
prayer nor death. You are a minister of the 
gospel; hearken to the words of a dying man. 
1 take ye to witness, that when | am laid in 
the mould, that Mary Torpichen ts to get a’ ny 
gear. Mary,” be continued, ** put your band 
in mine, aud promise to take it. | swear to 
you that 1 am tree to leave it to anybody L like, 
and that you'll wiong neither Kith nor kin. 
Will you take it, Mary 5 will youtake it’ Ye 
have the bestright tuit. If it badna been for 
you, 1 might bue died my lune, with curses in 
my mouth, and with a beart full of black re- 
venge against those who returned me evil for 
good; but you and your righteous folks have 
brought me to sve the error o°’ my ways. Ye 
hae put out the fire 0° heli which burned in my 
boson, and have made me to be at peace with 
all the world. Nae gear can pay for this, but 
it will lighten my heart, if ye will promise, for 
my sake, to take whatever i leave beliind me.” 

‘The minister, seeing that Mury hesitated, 


said, 





man, as I fear that I shall not be abie to draw 
lis attention tothe subjects suited to his awful 
situation, ll vou Lave consented to his wishes.” 


*« Weel, Wattie,” said Mary, while her eyes 
filled with tears, I'm feired youe going awa’ 
to your lang kame, and | promise to do as you 
bid ne; aud I’m sure I'll s:ever read in your 
Bible, or look at the auld block 0” wood you're 
sae fond o’, without thinking of you.” 

‘Miya blessing gang with them baith,” 
replied Waitie; bring me the Bible out of the 
aumry, tbat [ may gie it to you with my ain 
hands. Take it, my bairn; and if ye haud it 
fast in the trials 0° this weary world, nae fear 
but it will bring ye safe to the next. Come 
nearer to me baith o’ ye, till I tell ye my sor- 
rowfa’ tale. Poor and mean as J] seem, my 
een first opened in a chamber 0° dais, and bon- 
fires for miles round were lighted up in honour 
ofthe young heir of an ancient line. My fa- 
ther died, and I was left to tae cure of my 
grandfather, a stern and austere man. He was 
surrounded by fawning sycophants, who gaped 
for bis broad lands, and who never ceased their 
endeavours to turn his heart against me. 
Taking advantage of some act of youthful folly, 
they persuuded him, now in his dotage, to dis- 
inheiit me, me his lawful heir, and to leave the 
wood and the holms, which had been ours for 
hundreds of years, to wretches who carried not 
a drop of our blood; and a strange race stood 
on my father’s bearth. I cursed them all, and 
left them; lonely and long were my wander- 
ings, and severe was my toil to gather riches, 
to buy back again the land of my fathers, for I 
knew that the inheritance of the orphan would 
not prosper in their hands. On my return to 
my country, | found that ruin was faust ap- 
proaching them; they plied the axe in the 
woods, where | had wandered in my happy 
childtiood, till they made it a leafless waste; 
ay, they cut down the very chesnut tree that 
grew at the door of iny father’s ball; and that,” 
lie continued, pointing to the block of wood, 
“that is the heart of it, fit emblem of its master. 
l once like it flourished in all the pride of youth 
and strength ; but we weie both alike stripped 
and despoiled, aud are both bastening to decay. 
llow freshly do the scenes of my early lite rise 
to my mind, and the language of my youth to 
my lips! Yet I feel I must not tarry. Let ine 
tell you then, dear child, what yet remains to 
be unfolded respecting this old block of wood. 
What's this?” he exclaimed, starting up in his 
bed—* Death, death, death!” 

‘He tossed his arms above his head, fell 
back, and expired.’ 

The miserable furniture of the hovel is 
sold to give the poor old man a decent bu- 
rial; and Mary retains nothing but the Bible 
aud the block of wood. Aluch as they re- 
verence this relic of old Wattie, poverty com- 
pels the cottagers to submit it to the axe, 
and the agreeable result is thus related :— 

‘At the first stroke, the wood returned a 
strange sound ; Norman struck a second time, 
the wood tlew in pieces, and from its hollowed 
recess, there fella stream of gold coin, which 
rolled over the earthen floor. At the cry whieh 
burst fiom bis lips, Mary rushed into the room, 
and was received in bis arms 3 an instant suf- 
ticed to show, that from the deptlis of misery, 
they were raised to a state of unspeakable hap- 
piness. 

‘Norman cariied her to her father, and knelt 
with her by the bed of the good shepheid, who 
laid his lands on theirheads, and blessed them. 

‘* And, oh, my bairns,”’ continued the siep- 
herd, **iet this lesson be aye engraven on your 
hearts, that in the murkest hour o’ adversity, 
theie is une abune watching ower us, and that 
when we hae brought ourscelis to say, his will 
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be done, he gives us cause to cry, his name he 
praised. 

Notwithstanding the apparently inered; 
ble nature of this catastrophe, a similar event 
really took place at Strathblane, in Stirling. 
shire, and an account of it will be found 
Forsyth's Beauties of Scotland. 
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Popular Annals of Useful K nowledge. Knight 
and Lacy. . 
We are regularly Aunoured with the Popular 
Annals of Useful Knowledge. The edito; 
is very adroit in making free with the good 
things of publications of a higher class; and, 
with some tact for modern taste, copies that 
which pleases in them, without acknowledy- 
ment, and holds up to ridicule the weaker 
articles they may cuntain. Tor instance, the 
Atheneum’s review of Sir Andrew Halliday’s 
work on Lunatic Asylums is thus treated :— 
* La the Editor. 

®Sir,—Every one who has seen the Atle. 
neum, Knows that it professes to be superior 
to the other literary journals. In fact, it is 
in geveral spiritedly conducted, but it is oc- 
casionally disgraced by writeis such as would 
ruin the character of any periodical.  [t ougitt 
to be more particular on this point than any 
Other journal, as it bas professed to be the 
reviewer of all others, and spares no fauits 
which it can find in them. Let us look at tie 
last number (17,) and the article headed Hal- 
iday’s Book on Lunatic Asylums. I speik 
not of the general poveity of ideas betrayed by 
the writer—that [ leave tu the reader, who can- 
not fail to be struck by it. Let us look at the 
last sentence—* We recommend a perugal of 
it to every individual possessing a welfare for 
his fellow-creatures.” This is tolerable! Let 
us next look at the following instance of cor- 
rectness of assertion. I shall first quote the 
reviewer's assertion, and next the passage from 
Sir Andrew Halliday’s book quoted by him in 
support of his assertion ‘Thus, says the re- 
viewer, ** Sir Andrew then describes minutely 
the metropolitan and provincial asylunis, point- 
ing out the necessity of one in so lurge a county 
as Middlesex, the cieation of which would be 
an act of the greatest hu:anity, when we con- 
sider that the insane paupers of this county 
alone amount to 8000, &c.”—and thus he quotes 
Sir Andrew in proof: ‘* I give it as the resit 
of the information I have obtained, that the 
aggregate number of persons actually in con- 
finement in public and private asylums, anc 
with their relations, or with individusl keep- 
ers, in England and Wales, exceeds 8000.” 
How adiwirably these accounts tally! Sir An- 
drew shows, that the total number of lunatics, 
rich and poor, in England and Wales, is 8000 ; 
the reviewer asserts, that in Middlesex alone 
there aie 8000 pauper lunatics—paupers, be it 
observed. ‘Thence we may infer, that Middle- 
sex is equal to all England and Wales, tf not 
greater! and, by eulculution, there is one luna 
tic in Middlesex in every 145 people. ‘base 
the following rich sentence :—* We shail not 
notice the parliamentary returns of the number 
of lunatics in Scotland ; but proceed tu de- 
scribe those relating to Ireland, which Is gene- 
rally represented to be the worst governed and 
most ili-fated in his Majesty’s dominions, &C- 
Here he promises to describe the pailiamentaly 
returns—a curious operation, no doubt, but 
which, notwithstanding his promise, Le does 
not perform. As to the rest of the sentence, 
and as to lreland, or the returns, or tue supatie 
asylums, being the most ill-governed and aye 
futed in bis Majesty’s dominions—fol [ know 
not which he means—I may be excused from 
remarking on it; yet, these absurdities are 
found in the compass of two columns only, 'e! 
such is the length of the review. Beiter were 
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cyeck of Mr. Brougham on the Present State 
"of the Law. pp. 120. London, 1828. 
Colburn. 

Tur importance of the subject of this speech 
and the intrinsic excellence of the oration it- 
wif, have occasioned its so frequent publica- 
tion either at length or in abridgment in the 
daily papers, previously to its assumption of 
a form which brings it within the limits of a 
iterary review, that we are inclined to sup- 
pose the wi-hes of our readers will be best 
consulted by the absence of any analysis n 
the pages of The Literary Cironicle. We 
should, however, be wanting in our duty to 
the public if we omitted to recommend the 
present pamphlet to those who may be de- 
jrous of & more attentive study of the stute- 
ments of the learned orator, and of the pos- 
sesison of a most splendid specimen of mo- 
dern eloquence, as the only edition to which 
the revision and correctness of Mr. Brougham 
himself have given authenticity 


— 





ORIGINAL. 
eorocccoe 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE AND THE 
LDINBURGH REVIEW. 
‘Quale stolte minacce e quale or odo 
Vano strepito d’arme ? e chi'l commovi.’ 
Tasso. 
SEVERAL vears have now elapsed since Lord 
byron, for the gratification of his own angry 
feelings, and to the great amusement of the 
literary world, attacked the Edinburgh Re- 
view, with all the bitterness which a sense of 
having received an injury inspires, and with 
all that splendid satire which becomes so for- 
midable a weapon when wielded by the hand 
ofgenius. A new antagonist has now arisen 
against the northern critics,—a chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche bas appeared in the lists 
—no less a personage than the illustrious 
editor of the Literary Gazette. 
‘Look down, ye gods, and wonder how ye 
made him. 

The Border Slogan will again awake from its 
long slumbers, and doubtless much paper 
will be stained, and much ink be spilled ere 
‘the Scotch mar. uder and the southern dunce’ 
Shall have forborne their dire and deadly 
ftud. The combatants are no mean war- 
hors, no secoud rate heroes, lke those of 
ple poetry, introduced only to be knocked 
on the head. One of them is the brilliant 
borthern light, the presiding genius of mo- 
vem Athens, who from his stone of power 
looks down with contempt upon the meaner 
Ciuaren of the south; and the other, the great 
*o ray, the mighty oracle of London litera- 
lure, whose decisions are as just as his opi- 
Nons are infallible. When such as these 
take up weapons, what results may there not 
be expected. The public, no doubt, (like 
the gods in Homer,) will survey the contest 
With a most vivid and deep felt interest. But 
. will be curious to inquire what has pro- | 
Cuced this awful fray, 
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W “at insult has provoked the gentlest of 
Editors to wrath! simply the following sen- 
tene of the Edinburgh reviewer: ‘ The suc- 
Cess of some late literary journals only proves 
the demand for such matter, not, we fear, the | 
“pacity of their conductors adequately and 
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worthily to supply it; the scissors being in 
truth the mechanical power mainly brought 
into play by these humble, though very use- 
ful personages.’ Now, who, except the saga- 
cious editor of the Literary Gazette, could 
divine from the above very general observa- 
tion, that one especial humble but very useful 
person was intended to be spoken of. Yet 
the editor, with an acute perception, which 
would have destroyed another Sphynx, jin- 
mediately discovered his own likeness, and 
found that the cap could only have been 
meant for him, from the accurate manner in 
which it fitted his own head. The only thing 
which could have possibly led him to this 
conclusion must have been the scissors— 
‘that was the unkindliest cué of all,’ and by 
far the greater part of the leading article is 
devoted to prove that he never uses that 
‘humble but very useful’ instrument. In 
consequence of this insult, the editor com- 
inences his attack in the most liberal and 
modest terms: after having characterised the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review as a 
compound of trite common-place trash, he 
proceeds to speak of the desperate bad gram- 
mar and absurdity contained in one of its ar- 
ticles. The writer in the Edinburgh makes 
use of a very common and appropriate meta- 
phor in comparing literature to a political 
republic, and the correctness of this once al- 
lowed, the technical words employed in po- 
litical discussions may be elegantly adopted 
when speaking of the literary world. If this 
be the case, and instances can be easily ad- 
duced to prove that it is so, the petty hyper- 
criticism of the editor must fall to the ground. 
lie does not approve of the comparison of 
Dryden with Cromwell, and he has not heard 


that the former was- ever recognised as a 


prince. The application of certain words 
expressive of superiority. and dignity to dis- 
tinguished authors, is of so common an occur- 
rence, and supported by so many authorities, 
that it is needless to defend it. The most 


_ offensive thing about the Edinburgh Review 


appears to be, however, its indulgence in 
puff. This is too much for the sens:tive 
nerves of the editor of the Literary Gazette— 
puff being a word absolutely wanting to his 
own vocabulary. Ife never speaks contemp- 
tously of his neighbours, he never praises the 
superiority of bis own journal which 

‘Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows all the rest.’ 
Ile sometimes indeed throws in oblique com- 
pliments to himself; but these, it must be 
confest, are ‘ only once or twice in a twelve 


month,’ perhaps when a complete ‘set of the | 


Gazette gets into the market atan advanced 
price.” Sometimes he doubts whether those 
persons who have purchased a work under 
the impression that it has been favourably 


/neticed by the Literary Gazette, will be sa- 


tisfied when they discover that the aforesaid 
mighty oracle hath not approved thereof. 
At another time, he informs his readers that 
one of the poetical contributors to his journal 
is a second Sappho,’ and this comparison de- 
serves rather a particular notice. Whatever 
may be the estimation in which the admirers 


of Miss Landon’s poetry huld her composi- 


tions, few would have the assurance to com- 
pare her with the impassioned poetess of an- 
tiquity. This was reserved for an editor who 
hates puff. Between the two writers no si- 
militude exists. Love is the theme of both, 
it is true; but how different the manner in 
which that subject is treated! how different 














is the authoress who draws her characters 
from romance, and her ideas of passion from 
the ‘thirty greatest living poets,’ from the 
immortal Grecian maid, the burning Sappho, 
who possessed the sensibility to feel, and the 
power to describe its influence. Many a fair 
spinster has, doubtless, turned over the pages 
of The Improvisatrice with delight, and en- 
vied the shadowing laurels of its fair compo- 
ser; but what will posterity think of her me- 
rits? Alas! posterity will hear but little of 
them ; a few years, and the puffer and the 
puffed, the shallow critic and the mediocre 
poet, will repose in the silence of oblivion. 
The case of Miss Landon is, however, only 
one instance, out of numerous others, of the 
partial judgments of The Literary Gazette. 
If a work be sent forth by a certain publisher, 
or belong to a certain party, every expression 
of panegyric is exhausted, and every varia- 
tion of superlative phrase employed, to de- 
clare its wonders to the admiring world; but 
should it not be of that privileged class— 
should the author of it dare to differ in opi- 
nion from The Editor, then language has 
scarcely terms sufficiently abusive to repre- 
sent its want of worth; it is either trashy, 
absurd, or blasphemous. It may be remem- 
bered with what virulence this journal at- 
tacked Lord Byron, as if its petty opinions 
could have any influence in regard to him. 
One observation was singular, as displaying 
at once the venom and the imbecility of the 
critic. It was remarked, * that it was no 
wonder that Byron belonged to the Satanic 
school, since like the devil he had a cloven 
foot.’ Which can we admire most, the ex- 
quisite wit, or the honourable feelings from 
whence such a sentence could proceed ? 
This was said, certainly, three or four years 
azo; but since that period proof enough has 
been shown that the same spirit still pervades 
the dicta of that review. The first composi- 
tion of Mr. Montgomery (the author of The 
Omnipresence of the Deity, a work which. is 
an honour to the country,) was criticised with 
all that malevolent spleen which would have 
distinguished the fiend himself, with whom 
one of our greatest poets was so profanely 
and indecorously compared. The reviewer, 
having carefully collated the very worst parts 
of the poem of The Age Reviewed, and exhi- 
bited them as the best, thus concludes: ‘ We 
have been tempted to bestow more exposure 
upon this empty coxcomb than he is worth ; 
but as his impudence appeared to be on a 
par with his ignorance, his effrontery with his 
want of talent, and his baseness with his bad 
poetry, we trust we shall be pardoned for the 
castigation we have bestowed upon him.’ * * 
‘It is but right, however, to notice, that there 
are many portions of the work, to which we 
have not even alluded, so gross, offensive, 
and beastly, as to be utterly unfit for any 
place but the stews. Thus we have a com- 
pound of ignorance, incomprehensible verbi- 
age, mean abuse, nonsense, vulgarity, foily, 
and obscenity, and altozether one of the most 
despicable publications that ever insulted 
public taste.” This is the style of the critic 
of The Literary Gazette; and all must admire 
the virtuous indignation which it displays, 
though one would be inclined to wonder why 
he should waste his valuable time upon what 
carried such internal evidence of its badness. 
The truth is, the writer of The Age Review- 
ed, in some dozen lines of his satire, dared 
to speak derisively of a certain sacred person 
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named Jerdan. What could be more wicked! 
—such a circumstance could not but conta- 
minate the whole poem, and, acting the re- 
verse of the philosopher’s stone, convert go d 
into rubbish. Such conduct was intolerable ; 
and all the thunders of criticism were called 
into action, to annihilate the audacious satir- 
ist. They have, however, proved mere * bru- 
ta fulmina,’ and Montgomery is rising rapidly 
to fame, uninjured by the censure of his for- 
midable foe. The Editor of The Literary 
Gazette has again commenced a war of abuse; 
but his opponent is a stubborn one, nor must 
he think to go unscathed from the contest. 

* When the next review 
Spreads its ligbt wings of saffron and of blue,’ 
he may expect, from the caustic critic of the 
north, that chastisement which his egotism 
and presumptive vituperation so well de- 
serve. Ain 








THE GOLDEN AGE. 
A TRANSLATION FROM TIBULLUS. 
© Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege,’ &c. 


Brest were mankind ’neath Saturn’s gentle 
sway, 

Ere-roads had made, for foreign vice, a way.— 

The bounding bark had not yet learned to brave 

The treacherous quicksand, or the billowy wave; 

Nor had the wandering sailor, led by gain, 

Dared the dark spirits of the stormy main, 

Or trod, with venturous step, Earth’s farthest 
shore, ‘ 

For foreign gauds, and wealth un':nown before. 

The noble bull had not yet felt the yoke, 

The steed, in freedom, ranged the plains unbroke; 

No bolts then closed the hospitable gate, 

No stones were used to mark each man’s estate ; 

The oaks, the wild bees’ fragrant treasures bore; 

The sheep, uutended, brought their milky store; 

Shere was no strife nor wars—the workman’s 
art 

Had not yet forged a sword nor shaped a dart. 

But now, alas! beneath Jove’s ruder reign, 

Death soars expecting o’er the stormy main ; 

In countless shapes, he stalks across the world, 

Or where the shepherd pipes, or banners wave 
unfurled. v 





RECOLLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES. 
No. XI. 





THE IRISH ARTILLERY MAN. 
‘M, fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve.° 
HaMLEr. 

Anovut four miles from the spot where the 
odious Bastille once reared its dreaded towers 
to the skies, frowns the magnificent fortress 
of Vincennes, at the skirts of the wood of 
that name; the chateau and keep offer the 
usual testimonials of the power of Time over 
the strongest efforts of man,—weak in his 
strength when opposed to such an adversary, 
The crumbling stone, the spongy moss, the 
overhanging ivy, and the general grey hue 
spread over the massy and majestic edifice, 
combined with its situation, flanked on one 
side by the little town and dark wood, and 
presenting the three other sides toa broad 
open plain, remind us of that by-gone age 
when warders shook their portly sides at the 
stale jests of some wandering buffoon, and 
spear heads gleamed in the sun’s rays, as 
they glided, ghost-like, just peering above 
the ramparts; faint visions of knights and 
tournaments, of ladies and love bowers, of 
the cross and the crescent; of men at arms, 
and neighing steeds; of wassail and carous- 
ing, and midnight revelry float before us 
when we look on those mementos of the days 





of chivalry: we can fancy the gorgeous pa- 
noply of ancient warfare; the loud min- 
strelsy, the shrill clarions, and the serious 
jesting of a pussage of arms ; and the hoarse 
laugh and broad jokes of the inferior, but 
not less happy inhabitants of a castle, with 
its turrets and ramparts, moats, dungeons, 
and watch-towers. The knight and his lady- 
love no longer grace the boast of Vincennes ; 
the steel-clad esquires have made way for the 
busy blue-coated sergeants; and the Milan 
defences of the stalwart chief yielded to the 
lace and frippery of the gentil officer of hus- 
sars; the schakos of the lancer has super- 
seded the ponderous helmet of the bowman, 
as the bayonet has superseded the short 
sword, and as the bow itself has fallen into 
disuse since true valour found its grave in 
the invention of gunpowder ; the grenadier 
does duty where the pikeman paced his 
solitary guard, and the arftilleur works his 
field-piece where the bowman once drove lis 
bolt. 

The chateau of Vincennes was erected by 
that munificent patron of the arts, Francis 
the Virst, the hero of Pavia, to whom France 
is indebted for the palace of Fontainebleau, 
and who, in the sixteenth century, com- 
menced the Louvre; this chivalrous mo- 
narch might have been almost justified in 
saying of Paris what Augustus did of Rome, 
‘I found it of brick, and I leave it of 
marble.’ Within this edifice Charles Quint 
breathed out his soul; here the noble con- 
queror of Agincourt, in the summer of his 
days, and while framing new wars, and en- 
joying new triumphs, by anticipation, was 
opposed in his glorious and dazzling career 
by the grim destroyer; and here, too, the 
wily Mazarine passed from time into eternity. 
Within the strong boundary of these wal s, 
the two Condés, at different periods, were 
deprived of man’s birth-right—liberty, and 
Mirabeau sighed away the solitary hours in 
imprisonment ; and last, but not least, in 
this dreary catalogue, here the amiable 
D’Enghien fell murdered under the muskets 
of a picquet of Savary’s gendarmes. 

I know of few places where I have brim- 
med the bowl with more pleasure than I 
have done again and ayain at Vincennes, in 
the deep retirement of whose wood some 
half dozen mad caps were wont to form ano- 
ther Sans Souci, and, in punche a la Ro- 
maine, drink with loud acclaim to 

‘ Bright lips, too bright to wither, 
Warm hearts, too warm to die!’ 
iow often have we banqueted in those sy]- 
van shades, making the forest resound to the 
unrestrained mirth of our saturnalia, wooed 
by the blushing cup, and still deeper blush- 
ing lip, and heedless of the merry hours that 
danced by unperceived, till the watching 
Stars grew pale. Tie remembrance of such 
happiness gone by is, alas! not untinctured 
by grief, when I reflect how many of that 
sinall band are no longer among the children 
of life, and that the wild rush of the storm, 
and the soft glow of the zephyr, sweep alike 
unheeded over their lifeless brows. 

It was once, returning from one of these 
jubilees of joy, that I met with the Irish ar- 
tillery man, who is the hero of my tale, or 
rather of his own; I was walking at a quick 
pace through the Faubourg St. Antoine to- 
wards Paris; sleep had shaken her leaden 
pinions over the inhabitants, and the streets 
were as noiseless as a city of the plague; I 











could hear nothing but the sound of my ae 
footsteps, and the deep sonorous voice of » 
person some fifty yards in advance: 4). 
voice, however, was employed in singin- ., 
air which had probably never before et 
heard in the Quartier du Faubourg—j; y». 
a beautiful revolutionary tune, well kn, 
to Irish ears, and the first words [ ca 
were— 

‘ We'll gloriously die, singing croppies rise up!” 
The performer was a tall, powerfully bu;l: 
man, of, apparently, six or seven and twenty - 
and, in the magnificent costume of a French 
artilleur, appeared to great advantage; he 
stood above six feet in height, wore thick 
curling hair and beard, and there was a reck. 
less cast of wild desperation in his handsome 
features, heightened by large sparkling black 
eyes, that had, in his own words, a dash of 
the devil in it. We mutually accosted each 
other in English; I at first thought he had 
been revelling rather beyond the limits of be. 
coming mirth, in the sunshine of the soul, 
but | was mistaken. We walked togeth-; 
along the Boulevards, and, during the course 
of our pomenade I elicited from him that he 
was a native of Kilkenny—a place where 
there is fire without smoke, air without fog, 
water without mud, women without beauty, 
and the town paved with marble. ‘And you 
have bidden a lasting farewell to the green 
island ”’ said I, ‘ and, forgetful of the ties 
which bind vou to England, have entered the 
service of her natural enemies?’ ‘ As for 
England,’ answered the soldier, * I acknow- 
ledge no affection for her; the green isle I 
had better forget; Trance is no enemy to 
me; she received me when my own country 
could not afford me shelter; she opened her 
arms to me, when my own headstrong pas- 
sions drove me from the land I love; from 
the land which contains all I ever did, all ! 
ever can love. Give me your attention but 
for a few minutes, and then judge if f can 
return to it with any reasona! le hope of re- 
gaining the happiness I have lost. But five 
years sinceS | was the happiest mortal that 
the sun ever rose upon to light to his day 
labour; I do not ask you to consider what 
I aum—a common soldier, looked upon with 
jealousy by my comrades, on account of my 
nation; a wild, careless being who, having 
suffered all that bad Fortune can inflict, now 
spits at her, and defies her malice. I was, 
as I have said, a happy man; happy ! My 
affairs, happy in my friends, and most happy 
in the love of the prettiest pair o1 eyes tat 
ever smiled yes to a plain question. I was 
possessed of a small, but flourishing farm, 
that repaid me well for all the troubie and 
anxiety it had occasionally cost me; it wanes 
but one thing to make it complete—a wile. 
I had long been what is called courting No- 
rah Sullivan, the prettiest girl in the barony ; 
she had sworn hundreds of times to be none 
but mine, and I, like a poor fool, helieved 
her.’ He here uttered curses not loud, but 
deep, upon the whole race of women, from 
Eve downwards ; and it was here I first dis- 
covered he was a classical scholar, by his 
quoting two or three beautiful Hatin wre 
upon female affection, and which, comi's 
from such a man, (viewing him as a mere 
private soldier,) jarred strangely with the 
feelings;. he noticed my astonishment, an 
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em 
ed people; we were complimented and 
eallied, and we returned thanks and laughed 
-, return. I am unable to enter into any 
minor details ; I will only leave you to judge 
.f my astonishment, my total stupefaction, 
» hearing from her ovwn lips, a few even- 
ings previous to our expected union, that she 
ould never be mine. I had been conduct- 
‘¢ her home from an old aunt’s, and, at her 
sther’s gate, was about to kiss her, as was 
ysual, before we parted for the night, when 
she drew back rather proudly. ‘“ Norry, 
ma vourneen,” said I, * what means this! 
vou look angry.” ‘* I am not angry, then, 
‘ear Mich,’’—she could still say dear, sir,— 
«[ am not angry, but—but if we part here, 
we part for ever ; I have promised to be 
Carrol’s wife, and my father approves of it. 
could not answer her; she looked at me 
for an instant and retired hastily into her fa- 
ther’s house; I believe my looks affrighted 
her, for I know that at that moment they 
bore an expression which too plainly indi- 
cated the tumult of thoughts, and wild ccn- 
test of passions that raged within me. I had 
heard some flying report before, that Carrol 
was playing treachery, but I gave it no cre- 
dence, as he was my old and sworn friend. 
Here, however, was confirmation strong, and 
1 walked slowly from the door, swearing 
dreadful oaths of the deadly revenge I would 
wreak upon Carrol wherever I might meet 
him. There was a slight ascent which lay 
in my way, at the foot of which, on the other 
side, was a small fish-pond; [ had gained 
the summit, scarcely conscious of whither I 
was going, When I beheld my now detested 


marl 





Epona 


my only hope of safety was in flight. Wath 
two or three necessaries, I quitted the place 
with a heavy heart, unconscious to what 
quarter I had best direct my steps, ignorant 
of what means I should pursue to avoid the 
consequences of that to which frenzy had 
driven me. I need not trouble you with an 
account of my sufferings, and privations, and 
narrow escapes. I was one time in the same 
room with the officers of justice, who were 
in pursuit of me, and from them I learnt that 
Carrol was not dead, but that he had received 
a deep stab in the right arm, which, however, 
did not menace his life. The tears gushed 
from my eyes on hearing this intelligence, 
and I inwardly thanked my Maker, that I 
did not bear the stamp of murderer on my 
brow. After much trouble and danger, I 
succeeded in reaching this country, (I had 
often been here before,) and was gladly wel- 


| comed into the corps to which I now belong. 
'T am as happy as circumstances will allow, 


‘but my peace of mind, sir, is not regained ; 
_I cannot forget that Norah Sullivan is Car- 


' rol’s wife.’ 


The artilleryman here ended his tale; it 


‘excited my pity for him—there is no being 


‘more worthy of pity than an exile. 


rival coming towards me; he stood in full » 


relief against the clear tranquil water that 
reposed behind him. TI actually screamed 
with exultation that IT had him in my power; 
i drew a large clasp knife, and rushed down 
on him; he had not time to step aside, but, 
iortunately for him, the grass being wet, my 
lvot slipped, I lost the knife, and we both 
tulled together into the pond. He had al- 
ways been accounted the stronger man, but 


| know not if it were from the suddenness of 


the attack that he lost his self-possession, I 
seemed endowed with force sufficient to over- 
come a dozen such opponents ; he, however, 
‘truggled dreadfully as we tay in the slime 
at the edge of the pond, and I, with diffi- 
Cuty, succeeded in getting on my feet, while 
{retained my hold on him, and with all my 
‘orce hurled him into deep water. I waded 
Up to my waist, to watch if he should arise ; 
he did, and was making his way towards the 
bank, when I again seized him, and we 
“ee More grappled with all our remaining 
‘rensth, His shrieks rang wildly and fear- 
‘ully through the night air; I grasped him by 
‘e throat, he made two or three ineffectual 
reepts to cry out, and was at length silent. 
— oe relaxed my hold, his body stoud 
we Ge for a second, swayed with 
fll. t y alance to and fro, and at length 
2 “tte upwards, with a heavy splash, into 
bo pond. My rage, sir, had subsided as his 
Position died away; I stood in the water 
warde > his features; I dravged him to- 
aher ery bank ; I grew affrighted, and. 
the een fearfully around me, fled with 
ne i of an antelope towards my own 
bs I say -ectage to you what I felt 
therto a rome ee _ always hi- 
hel ae on upon me. I knew it could 
security for a murderer, and that 





‘ I en- 
joyed his acquaintance for some time, and 
found him a classical scholar, a wit, and a 
man of general information His attain- 
ments placed him in a sphere above his bro- 
ther soldiers, and caused a feeling of dislike 
towards him, of which he was sensitively 
aware; he courted no fellowship with them ; 
his happiest moments were when he could 
escape for an instant from his bondage, and 
visit me, particularly as [ had made him free 
of a small lbrary—a trifling attention, for 
which he could not express his thanks in 
sufficiently grateful terms. The last time I 
saw him was at a review in the Place de Car- 
rousel, on the day his regiment was ordered 
to Spain; he came from the lines to speak to 
me, and expressed his desire never to return 
alive; his wish was too well fulfilled,—he 
was nearly blown to atoms by the explosion 
of an ammunition wagon, near Logrono. I 
walked by the side of his horse as far as the 
Barriere du Trone, where we separated ; his 
last words were, * Fall where, or by what 
means I may. [ once more thank my God 
that I sliall not fill a murderer’s grave.’ 
J. D———. 





LINES TO A. D. 


Nor oft awakened now the harp that threw 
Q’er boyhood’s dreams a music strange and new; 
The world’s dull frown, Care’s clouds, and ‘lime, 
have taught 
Feeling’s best wisdom—silence! Dearly bought 
The lesson, and too oft unheeded still, 
When Love and Hope demand the minstrel’s 
skill ; 

When Passion touches the long-silent strings. 
Kindles anew repressed imaginings, 
And ’mid the slumbers of a dormant lyre, 
Scatters some transitory gleams of fire. 

Unheeded now—since I would grace the hour 
With fitting tribute, and within thy bower 
Awake at least an evanescent sigh,— 
Echoing the harmony of days gone by,— 
Adding one more to many passionate lays, 
In which my love was uttered and thy praise: — 
Vain effort! the hea:t speaks not, ev’n in song, — 
Within my breast emotions wild and strong 
Swell and subside not, yet no words they frame;— 
Are silence and sincerity the same ? 

April 3:d, 1828. 


re 


jesty,’ J. Northcote, R. A. 





FINE ARTS. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
(Continued from page 206.) 

115. ‘ Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples,’ 
J. Cartwright. The fiery mountain is here 
shorn of its beams, and forms only a secon- 
dary object; but the shipping, which lie in 
the calm bay below it, are, like all the ves- 
sels of this artist, admirable painted. His 
intimate acquaintance, (from long residence, ) 
with the scenes depicted, give him a great ad- 
vantage in these objects of commanding in- 
terest. 

117. *Tvout, Pike, Carp, &c.’ J. M. 
Child. Excellent fish, and well grouped. 

121. ‘The Gossips,’ Miss Sharples. This 
lady has several small pictures, all of them 
indicating ability, but this is decidedly the 
best ; it is evidently from nature. 

129. ‘The Vale of Avoca, &c.’ J. Glover. 
If this artist had not possessed pictures in 
the exhibition worthy of his former fame, we 
should have passed by this, notwithstanding 
its immense dimensions, without comment, 
but Mr. Glover can afford to be told that he 
has here made a failure. With one excep- 
tion, every person we saw, who looked at 
this picture, exclaimed, in fact, if not in the 
same words with the ghost, ‘ What a falling 
off is here!’ They remembered, probably, 
not only the former werks of the artist, but 
the brilliant Grecian victory of Linton, whieh 
once occupied the same place, a recollection 
fatal to the claims of the present possessor. 
‘For the last rays of feeling and tife will depart, 
Ere the bloom of that picture will fade from the 

heart. 

130. ‘An Equestrian Portrait of his Ma- 
Mr. Northcote 
isa wonderful old man, and has here given 
us a finer horse than any other man, old or 
young, could have produced ; and although 
the royal rider is not equally excellent, there 
is much in it worthy of the painter, whom 
we, however, see to much more advantage, 
in his beautiful and affecting picture, No 145. 

154. ‘The Fire King,’ D. T. Egerton.— 

This picture, and that of the ‘ Water King,’ 
by the same artist, have great merit, as works 
of imagination, aud increase the reputation 
Mr. Fgertion last year acquired by his ‘ Wilt 
o’ the Whisp,’ which we now see is engraved 
and exhibited. 
155. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Raymas,’ F. Meyer 
Jun. The face of this portrait is extremely 
well painted, and the general tone of colour 
good ; this young artist promises well. 

189. ‘ Fruit,’G. Lance. Who would not 
dine with Mr. Lance, he gives the finest 
game on earth and ‘ fruits of Paradise,’ yet 
he is dangerous, and compels us to cry in 
despair,— 

‘Unreal mockery hence— 

Thy giapes are marrowless, thy melons flat, 

There is no racy juices in those pinea, 

That thou dost glare with’ ————__—. 

161. *‘ Dangerous Curiosity,’ H. Pidding. 
Another monkey, and most critically situated, 
for, in another moment, the lock of a cun he 
is examining will slip, and pug will be no 
more. 

168. ‘A Ferry Boat on the Maase,” J. 
Wilson. This preture has all the “freshness, 
strength, and beauty of colouring which dis- 
tinguishes this artist’s productions. We 
cannot, however, forbear to recommend his 
condescending to spend a little more time on 
terra firma. It appears to us, that as figure 
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painters abaudon men for monkeys, who are 
yet, with all their failings, really the more 
intellrable animals of the two, so dolandscape 
painters desert land for water, though the 
former is, nevertheless, mure various, more 
lovely, and has, moreover, the property to 
stand still and be gazed at. Every one 
should have his turn, therefore rocks and 
mountains, groyes and rills, cottages and 
meadows, should have their’s. Our land- 
scape painters, for the last three years, with 
few exceptions, have been roaming and 
wrecking sadly too far—we shall be all sea- 
sick by and by. 

177. ‘The Warming Pan—a Mistake,’ 
W.Kidd. A stout gentleman having gone 
to bed with his wooden leg on, a busy 
chambermaid mistakes it for the handle of 
the warming pan, and seizing hold of it, 
nearly drags the possessor to the floor. The 
anecdote is not new, but it is well told here. 


181. * Peter-Boats,’ C. Stanfield.  An- 
other proof of what we have already ad- 
vanced. Stanfield can do what he will do— 
his pencil can raise cities castles. and cathe- 
drals, give us spiral rocks, mighty moun- 
tains, and interminable woods, all that is 
grand or rustic, beautiful or terrible, but, 
like the rest, he must go to sea, if it is only 
ina boat. "Tis true this poor vessel has a bit 
of royalty tacked to it, and thus his genius 
renders these peter-boats vessels of import- 
ance. This picture is not equal to his No. 33, 
*The Mouth of the Tees,’ which is much finer 
in subject, and embued with all the higher 
excellence of the painter. 

1°6. * Rat-catching,’ E. Landseer, A. R.A. 
the dogs of M. Landseer do all but speak ; 
and the men look themselves to the life. To 
those who relish such sports and enjoy such 
scenes, this must be a treat; for even we, 
who are really deficient in requisite taste, can 
see the excellence it displays as a work of art, 

192. ‘The Mouse in danger,’ P. Simpson, 
A very cleverly-painted picture, exhibiting 
three pretty children, employed as children 
never should be. 

193. ‘Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,’ R. 
B. Haydon. The merits of this splendid 
picture have been discussed too often to call 
for comment trom us. 

214. * Portrait of IL. Brougham, Esq.’ J. 
Lonsdale. There is not one picture more 
attractive than this. All who know the sub- 
ject pronounce it an admirable likeness; and 
those who do not, see, in the animation and 
intelligence it exhibits, that vhich they ex- 
pected. This artist has several other excel- 
lent portraits, (particularly one of Mr. F. 
Callard,) but our favourite is No. 250, ‘A 
Study from Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, 
in which a lovely young mother, with a babe 
on her knee, is depicted with all the graceful 
tenderness and deep feeling which belongs to 
the subject, with an excellent distribution of 
light and shadow. 


220. ‘The Last Sitting,’ H. Pidding. An- | 
other comical monkey, twin-brother in merit | 


with ‘ The Connoisseur.’ 
( Lo be continued.) 





Odds and Ends, from the Portfolio of an 
Amateur. London, 1828. Basil Steuart. 
A contemporary has described these etchings 
as being in the manner of Bunbury; as the 
work of a promising young artist; and as 
displaying much inventive and executive 
power. The characteristics of Bunbury were 





| 





a broad vein of humour, and a very bold and 
and free management of the graver—charac- 
teristics which certainly do not belong to the 
productions before us. In what, therefore, 
their Bunburyanism consists, we have yet to 
be informed. They are very feebly etched, 
and possess no greater portion of humour 
than usually appertains to ordinary album at- 
tempts 














THE DRAMA, 

DRaMaTIC REGISTER —King’s Theatre, March29. 
—Oie.lo and Le Sicilien. 

Drury Lane, March 28. No Performance.— 
29. Artaxerxes, The Prize, and Obi. 

Covent Garden, March 28. An Oratorio.—29. 
An act of Hamlet, one of Richard IIL, and 
one of Romeo and Juliet, The Beggar's 
Opera, and The Invin-ibles. 
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Tuk novelties announced for Easter Monday 
are of a very attractive description. Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, foremost on the 
list, have respectively provided their custo- 
mary Kuster offerings, under the iresistible 
titles of Vuckitomba and Monkeyana ; the 
former is said to be the production of Mr. 
Pocock, and the latter probably of Mr Pid- 
cock. We understand that Master Wieland, 
as the principal monkey, at Drury Lane, in- 
tends to throw his predecessors, the chimpan- 
zees and jockos, completely into the shade. 
Sadler’s Wells opens under the direction of 
Mr. Buckstone, a gentleman well known to 
the frequenters of the Coburg and the Adelphi, 
as a very clever low comedian ; and the pro- 
duction of Luke the Labourer has established 
his fame as an author of considerable merit. 
We wish him success in his new character of 
a manager. Astley’s also commences its 
summer campaign, doubtless with all the 
horrors and vicissitudes of war. What with 
magnificent hard names outside the doors, 
and magnanimous hurd fighting within, this 
theatre never fails to carry all before it. The 
Surrey, after a short recess, re-opens on 
Monday, with an excellent counpany, under 
the superintendence of our old friend EJlis- 
ton, whose skilful management has once more 
retrieved the character of this establishment. 
The Coburg also re-opens on the same night 
with various novelties. The Adelphi Thea- 
tre promises, in the person of Mr. Yates, to 
be highly amusing; the absence of Mathews’s 
annual budget of whim and humour, has left 
Mr. Yates in the quiet possession of the whole 
field of mimicry. 

ExGuisn Opera-Hovse—Soirees Fran- 
¢aises —Now that the French actors have 
terminated one half of their dramatic career 
for the present season, and that the company 
of Messrs. Cloup and Pelissié, patronised by 
our nobility, have no failure or opposition to 
apprehend, we may perhaps be allowed to 
inquire rather minutely into their individual 
merits, and to show what they have accom- 
plished since the commencement of the year. 
\Ve must premise, that excess of talent has 
by no means predominated at the English 
Opera-House, and that both managers and 
actors have cause to be thankful to English 
urbanity, when they think of the crowded 
audiences that have assembled there. 

Molhere, Destouches, Marivaux, Duval, 
Scribe, and his numerous imitators, have 
furnished the entertainments of Les Soirées 
Francaises. Madl'e. Boguet, who had pre- 
viously never played any but artless charac- 





ters in light vaudevilles, has been transfor 
ed into a first-rate coquette; M. Laure 
gabbled the verses of Molitre: M. 


_—— 


i- 
nt has 
I rédéric 


has caricatured Le Tyran Domestique de \ 
Duval; Madame Jaspin has disfigured the 


part of the well-meaning Madaine 


and Messrs. Alfred and Alvarez paralyze 


Jordain; 


; as 


much as possible, all the energies of the youn 
lovers that are intrusted to their talents. Per. 


let, Daudel, and Madame Daudel 


» Were for 


some time the only actors at the Enulish 


Opera-Llouse who were capable of 


legitimate comedy. Perlet, though 


playing 
but weak 


in the part of Pasquin, in Les Jeur de ? 
Amour et du Hasard, is admirable as Tar- 
tuffe, and very excellent as M. Jordain and 


L” Homme Gris. Daudel, who 


is much 


more at home in the vaudeville than in co. 
medy, often obtains very just applause even 
in the latter; and if wanting in dignity as 
Damis, in Le Lartuffe, and also rather feeble 
as Valére, in L’ Ecole des Maris, he is, ne- 


vertheless, natural and spirited as 


Dorante, 


in Les Jeur de U Amour et du Hasard, and has 
shown both taste and talent in other parts 


that have been assigned to him. 


waiting-women are admirably adap 


Moliére’s 
ted to the 


talents of Madatne Daudel, and she excels.as 
the frank Nicole, in Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ; but in characters of any other class 
she is only mediocre; and the vaudeville, 


which she has occasionally attem 
should shun, as a rock which is 


pted, she 


likely to 


prove fatal to her really fine powers. 


With so few. auxiliaries, genuin 


e comedy 


could not be played with success at the Fn- 
glish Opera-Hlouse; and vaudewilles, thanks 
to the varied talents of Perlet, the ease of 
Dandel, the agreeable voic: of Maiulle. Bo- 
quet, and the modest and suitable acting cf 
Madile. Lemery, have filled up the twenty- 


and-odd evenings which have as 


devoted to French representations. 


must, however, tell the directors, 
proach, that had these vaudevilles 


vet hee n 
. We 
as a Te- 
been s8e- 


lected from among modern productions, they 
would have given general delight; but being, 
with only two exceptions, M. Jovial, and La 
Viilugeoise Somnumbule, all taken from the 


old repertory, the 
effect, 


y have produced but little 
Instead of the everlasting Habitans 


des Lundes, in which every thing is sacrificed 


, to the play of a single actor, let us 


pieces, which, like La Villugeovse 


have new 
Soimnam- 


bule, offer an interesting plot, and give scope 
for the talents of a number of performers. 
The superior acting of Perlet, Daudel, Madile. 


Lemery, and Madlle. Boquet, in 


this last- 


named piece, ranks it far above the transla 
tion of it which is played at Covent Garden. 


During the last few weeks two new ac 
tresses have made their appearance, at Me 
English Opera-House. In comedy, Madame 
St. Firmin has attempted what in France 's 
called les curactéres, and has deserved ap- 
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—————— 
the person of Madlle. Boquet, may now, 
thanks to the new actress, appear upon the 
sage in all the sublimity, if not of talent, at 
least of height and carriage. In our next 
notice We shall enter more into detail con- 
cerning the dramatic abilities of Madile. Fal- 
coz; at present we shall merely apprise our 
readers that several new performers are ex- 
ected, on the re-opening of the theatre next 
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The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund dinner 
took place, on the 28th ull., at l’reemasons’ 
Hall. Lord Normanby was in the chair, in 
consequence of the illness of the Duke of 
Clarence, who had condescended to preside. 
The Duke of Sussex did not honour the 
meeting with his presenee. Mr. Harley, as 
he master and treasurer, made a very excel- 
leut speech. The collection amounted to 
£1467. 

The Committee of the Book Society, for 
Promoting Religious Knowledge among the 
poor, are very active in extending the ob- 
jects of the Institution ; the kinds of books, 
they are most anxious to disseminate, will be 
ascertained on reference to their advertise- 
ment. 

A female patrivé has sent ser pounds to 
the Commissioners towards paying off the 
national debt!!! 

Messrs. Moon, Boys, aud Co ~The judg- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor,—on a motion 
for an injunction to restrain Messrs. Moon 
aud Co. from selling the stock, &c. which 
they had purchased of the assignees of Messrs. 
llurst, Robinson, and Co.—has been pub- 
lished, taken in short hand by Mr. A. Big- 
nell. The injunction was prayed for, by a 
part of the creditors, principally upon the 
ground that the sum paid for the purchase 
was inadequate, but the Vice-Chancellor de- 
clared his opinion that the terms of the sale 
were such as the assignees might fairly and 
properly accept, for, he said taking the price 
even at 14,000/.; 50U0/. as a necessiry 
outlay to make the stock valuable, and 3000/. 
ty be deiucted to procure the plates of the 
tevelopedia Britannica,—these with £8400 
Wr four years expenditure, added to the in- 
terest of the purchase money, would amount 
'0 34,5001. ; consequently, the profit on the 
four years business, tak.ng the value of the 
“tock, as stated by the petitioners, at 40,0001, 
Would amount to not more than 94100/; 
which, his honour remarked, could not be 
considered a profit so enormous, upon a 
sradual sale, as to call for his interference. 
In the note, it is remarked that the 84001. 
licludes no allowance for the maintenance 
ind exertions of the partners, and that the 


‘um of 9400/. would be subject to the risk of 
bad debts. 
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We have much pleasure in announcing for our next, | 


The Antholugist, No. I., forming the irst of @ series 
of original trauslations from some of the most cele- 
brated authors of ancient and modern times, particu- 
larly of those with whom the Naglish reader is least 
familiar. 

A Remembrance of Geneva, by Sforza, and Rustic 
Sketches, (No. 2) are reluctantly postponed till our 
next. 

Juvenis’s translation will not suit us. 

The papers of our friendly correspondent, Gilber- 
tus, will be speedily made use of. 

We are obliged by the attentions of Dramaticus, 
for whose last communication we hope to make room 
in a week or two. 

Reuben, The Domestic Rhymer, An Inquirer, and 
many other communications, were received too late 
for an immediate reply. 





Works sust Pusiisagp: Wilson’s Travels in 
Russia, 2 vols. 248.—Retzsch’s [llustrations of Shak- 
epeare, Part [., Hamlet, 4to. 21s,—Joplin on the Corn 
Kill, vo. 5s. 6d.—Gomez Arias, a Spanish Romance. 
3 vols. 278.—Macuauley’s Medical Dictionary, l4s.— 
Head Piece and Helinet, |2mo. 4s.—4 Huudred Years 
Hence, |2mo. 6s.—Davies’s Hints to Hearers, 2s. 6d.— 
Christianity, 2+.64.—Poetry of the Antijacobin, 7s.6d. 
—The Koné, 3 vols. #1. Ils. 6d. 

PREPARING FoR PusBLICATION: The Life and 
Times of Francis the First, of France.—The second 
series of The Romance of History, illustrative of the 
romantic annals of France.—A Dissertation on the 
Origin of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and its 
connection with the Pig and Whi.tie.—The College 
of Maynooth, or the Education of the Catholic Clergy 
in Ireland. 














| OOK SOCIETY for PROMOTING 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE among the 
POOR, Instituted '750. 

EBENEZER MAITLAND, Esq, Treasurer. 
SAMUEL WILSON, Esq. Sub-Treasurer. 
Rev. W. B. WILLIAMS, A.M., Homerton, ? Hon. 
Rev. THOMAS JAMES, Woolwich. Secs, 
JAMES PALMER, Assistant-Secretary and Collector. 

JAMES PAUL, Depositary, 19, Paternoster Row, 
The greatest part of the following Publications are 
expressed in boards, but may be had bound, at an addi- 
tion of 3d. or 4d. per vol. to the boarded price. 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
SOCIETY. 


To Non- To Sub- 
Subscribers. scribers. 
. s. d. os. d. 
Adams’s Private Thoughts, bound.... 1 6 , 9 
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Aileine’s Alarmtothe Unconverted,bds 1] 0 li 
A Mannal of One Hundred Practical 

Contemplations, bonud .......... 1 6 1 2 
Baxter’s Cail to the Unconverted, bds. 0 10 0 8 
. Dying Thoughts, boards .. 1 0 0 9 
Largest Bible (Brevier) Svo.......... 9 O 7 1 
Large Bible (Minion) crown Svo...... 7 6 6 6 
Smali Bible Nonpareil) l2mo........ 5 4 4 6 
Smallest Bibie (Ruby) 24mo.......... 5 6 4 6 
Bickersteth’s Scripture Help ........ 0 6 0 5 
Bogatsky’s Gulden Treasury, boards,. | 6 1 2 
Bo-ton’«s Crook in the Lot, boards.... 1 6 1 2 
Brook’s Mute Christian, boards . a 1 2 

— Precious Remedies, bound... 1 6 ®'*g 
Buck’s Young Christian’s Guide, bds. 2. 6 2 0 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 22 

Pete, DRIER s cectcvaceverressss B F 2 8 

Ditto, withaut plates, boards 2 0 1 8 

_ Holy War, bound .... ..... 2 0 1 6 

Heart’s Ease, boards........ 1 0 0 9 

- Emblems, sewed............ U0 6 44 

Cecil’s Advice to Servants............ 0 3 04 
Friendiy Visit to the House of 

Mourning .......6 «+. 0 4 0 3 
Clark’s Promises, boards . .......... 1 0 0 9 
Cottage Sermons, 2 vols, sewed ,..... 1 4 1 0 
Dairymar’s Daughter, sewed .. ..... 0 8 0 6 
Days of Queen Mary, bound.. ....... 3 0 3 3 
Doddridge on Family Religion... .... 0 4 0 3 

’s Rise and Progress of Reli- 
BIOR, WARPED cccccicce ctcccsese 2 | 1 10 
—— Ditto, I8mo. bound....... 1 6 1 2 
Evidences of Christianity... 0 5 0 4 
Oue Thing Needful........ 0 3 0 2 
Earle on the Sacrament, boards. 0 10 0 8 
Evans’s Believer’s Pocket Companion, 

sewed ....... jee savcuadesecoeees. @ € 0 3 
Fawecett’s Abridgment of Baxter’s 

Saints’ Rest, boards ... ..... ... 2 4 1 10 
—— Fsxay on Anger, boards.... 2 6 2 0 
Flave! on the Mystery of Providence, 

POR ct Sea” Ue Vibes seisctes SB G 110 
Grosvenor’s Mourner, boards .... ... 1 0 0 9 
Hall's Help to Zion’s Travellers, bds. 1 6 1 3 
Henry’s Piea antness of a Religious 

Life, DORTAS ...cccccveccscsesece 0 0 9 
Hervey’s Meditations, boards... .. .. 2 6 2 0 
Hit.’s Village D alogues, 3 vols. bds.. 10 6 9 0 
Hi.tory of the Church of Christ, 3 vols, 

DONesscue sed 6 ah @ sees ceede @ 9 0 
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Hoge (Rev. R.) on Personal Religion, 
WOOT. «ca cece cocetcce coeds cece 
Janeway’s Token, bound ...........- 
stitched b> oviee corece 
Jones on the Trinity, boards .. ..... 
Life of Archbishop Leighton, sewed . 
Cvolonel Gardiner, boards...... 
Rev. Philip Henry... ......0+5. 
Newton, by Cecil, boards,..... 
Whimwelf.... cee. eee 
—— Dr. Cotton Mather, sewed .... 
Rev. Joseph Alieine, sewed.., 
———+—— Owen Stockton, sewed .. 
John Janeway, sewed ..,. 
—— Bernard Gilpin, sewed 
————- William Grimshaw, sewed 
Lives of Bishop Bedell and Lishop 
Hall, sewed... ....ccsecscess 6 aebeode 
Manual for the Afflieted, bound...... 
Mason on Self-Kuowledge, boards.... 
Meade’s Almost Christian, boards .... 
Negro Servant, sewed ....6 «eseeees 
Newton’s Omicron, boards .......... 
Cardiphonia, boards ....... 
Life of Grim<haw, boards .. 
Olney Hymns, by Rev. J. Newton.... 
small .. OTST iTT sy 





























Orton on Eternity ...... ereedee wie 
Owen on the Glory of Christ. boards., 
Indwelling Sin, boards...... 
Spiritual-Mindedness, boards 
Temptation, boards ........ 
Patrick’s Devout Christian, boards ... 
Prisoner’s Manual, bound.......... . 
Protestant’s Defence against Popery.. 
Reynolds’s Compassionate Address .. 
Romaine’s Life, Waik, and Triumphof 
Pals WEL vet Kecctede 6 
Scott’s Essays, boards .......06 seees 
—— Force of Truth, boards........ 
Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of 
PEO, DUNES a xdd 06 06 cb bonnes) 6 
Scudder'’s Daily Walk, boards ....... 
Select Sermons, 3 vols. (2s. 6d. each) 
BORNE 66 owee ve cdbodsue be cde dace 
Serie’s Christian Parent, boards .,.... 
—~ Remembrancer, bds. 
Sherman’s Guide to Acquaintance with 
God, BOMIED «20 socdcnns Saude’ - cae 
Short Prayers for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week, bound .... 
Sibbes’s Bruised Reed, boards ...... 
Steel’s Reiizious ‘l'radesman, boards.. 
Largest Testament (Pica)..........0. 
Large Testament (long Primer)...... 
Small Testament (Brevier) .......... 
The Artizan’s Assistant, bound ... 
The Christian Armed, bound ........ 
Help, bound.......... 
The Cottager’s Companion, bound.... 
The Loltlards, or History of the Refor- 
ee, WISE dh cS 3.0600 4000 0020 
The Seaman’s Manual, 2 vols. bound.. 
The Servant’s Friend, bound ,,...... 
The Soldier’s Manual, bound ... 
The True Catholic, bound............ 
Tom’s Humble Attempt to revive Reii- 
PP os 0 cons Spee 00.0050 .0sce cbse ce 
Swearer’s Monitor.........0.. 
Sabbath-Breaker’s dittu ...... 
againt Intemperance.......... 
Two Apprentices, boards ........06+. 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, large 12mo. 
in sheep 























Ge OO ccceasanmth pede doce 
ditto, small 12mo. in sheep.... 
Gea CONE ou Odo c foc te bweode ce 
ditto, common paper, sheep... 
GSE, BSUS. GIO sc 0c 000000 cece 
Gree VONNEEY ia coidudce vebece 
Scripture History, with plates, 
WOONE no c00n5s comhedsns, cence ce oe 
Prayers for Children... ..... 
Gi.G; otiBeted wes eddc sevses 
Songs for Children, bound, with 

GEG cc be cucese, 6 © Hahbeces eccce 
Young Cottager, sewed ...........+... 
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Persons desirous of promoting Religious Know- 
ledge, by the estabiishing of Parish, School, Village, 
or Congregational Lending Libraries, or by gratuitous 
distribution of Books of approved excellence, will 
find great advantages in becoming Members of this 
Institution, as the peculiar feature is, that Persons 
subscribing #1. ls. per Annum are entitled to an an- 
nual Presentation of such Books as they may think 
proper to select from the Society’s Catalogue, at the 
reduced prices, to the value of #1. so that in the re- 
gular way of business, the Books would cost at least 
Subscribers have the further privilege of 
purchasing at any time, and to any ameunt, at the 

Every information will be 
by letter or otherwise, 


£1. 3s. 


same reduced prices. 
given, on application, 
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to the 


Depositary, JAMES PAUL, 19, Paternoster Row. 
LENDING LIBRARIES, 


Consisting of neariy the whole of the above Publica. 
tions, suitable for a Congregation, or a Village Circu- 
lating Library, bound, and numbered uniformly, with 


Book Case included, price £6. 6s. 
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a SE LEE LA TEREST LL, GEER ETEEOL, 
ONE THOUSAND NEW FACTS IN SCIENCE 
AND ART. 
In a closely-printed volume, with engravings, price 
4s. Gd. in cloth, 

\ RCANA of SCIENC Eand the USEFUL 
4 ARTS; or, One Thousand Popular Discoveries 
and Inventions in Mechanicai and Uhemica! Science, 
Natural History, Rara! Economy, Manufactures and 
Commerce, Domestic Economy, the Fine Arts, X&c. 
with Phenomena of the Weather, List of Patents, 
Statistical Tables, Ac. Abridged from the Transac- 
tions of Public Societies, and Scientific Journais— 
British and Foreign—of the past year. 

BY THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MIRROR,’ 
J. Limpinn, 143, Strand. 


In a few days, Svo. 
vu E HISTORY of the PENINSULAR 
WAR. 
By WM. F. P. NAPIER, C.B., Lieut.-Col., Half-pay, 
43rd Regiment. 
Printed for Jonn Munrary, Albemarle Street. 
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In a few days, in 4 vols, Svo. 


I ISTORY of the LATE WAR in SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
*,* The Third Volume, in 4to. and Vols. 5 and 6, 
Svo. are in the Press, aud will complete the work. 
Printed for Joun Muarray, Aibemarle Street. 





This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
MORN INGS in SPRING; or, RETR®O- 
+ SPECTIONS, Biographical, Critical, and His- 
toric). 
. By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. H.A.L., 
Author of Essays on Periodical Literature. 
Printed for Joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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This day, 2 vols. Svo. third Edit., with 15 plates, 36s, 


HE TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES 
in NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFKICA. 
By MAJOR DENHAM, CAPT. CLAPPERTON, 
and the late DOCTOR OUDNEY. 
Printea for Jonn Muaray, Albemarle Street. 
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This day is published, 
PPE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 74. 
CONTENTS :— 

I. On Useful and Ornamental Painting.—II. On 
the Salmon Fisheries of the United Kingdom.—III. 
The Public and Private Correspondence of Vice-Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood.—IV. Lord Byron and some 
of his Contemporaries.—V. Corn, Wages, and Rent. 
—VI. A Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi 
and Bloody River.—VIIL. Irish Education Inquiry ; 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth.—VIII. On the 
Expediency of attaching a Museum of Antiquities to 
the Society of Antiquaries.—IX. On the Increase of 
Crime, aod the Improvement of Prison Discipline,— 
X. Campaigus of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans.—XI. Attempt to reach the North 
Pole, by Capt. William Edward Parry.—XII. On 
Emigration. 

Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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This day, 4 vols. 8vo. with a Chart, #2. 2s. 
THE HISTORY of the LIFE and 
VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

* This work will, we are persuaded, give Mr. Wash- 
ington [rving a prodigious increase of fame. The no- 
velty of fact exhibited will command wonder~only to 
be explained by the circumstances which have given 
the author access to public aswell as private archives, 
hitherto ‘a fountain shut up, and a book sealed.’ The 
chaste and nervous elegance of the style, and the li- 
beral aad truly philosophical cast of thought and sen- 
timent, are what no one need be surprised with, who 
has read some of his previous writings: but this per- 
formance is every way a more elaborate one than anv 
of those, and of higher pretensions—pretensions 
which we have no doubt the world will pronounce to 
be justified in the result. To throwan airof total no- 
velty on a theme of ancient interest—to write a his- 
tory, where previously there had beenonly *memoires 
pour servir’—such has been our American country- 
man's proud attempt; and with unmingled pleasure 
do we contemplate the fruit of his long and arduous 
labours,’—Lit. Gazette, Feb. 2. 

‘Nothing can be more elegant and pleasant than 
the style in which the history is written. It is sim- 
pie, unaffected, and sometimes even eloquent. ‘The 
circumstances are related with a modest enthusiasm, 
which is justified by the subject, and in that perfectly 
good taste which makes the narrative extremely 
agreeable.’"—Times. 

Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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This Paper is published early oa Saturday, price 8d.; or Is. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Mont 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


NOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
‘I PIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Works 
of Living British Artists is NOW OPEN Daily from 
Nine till Six.— Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, 
OneShilling. J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 

Saffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
The Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 7s. 6d 

Dediented, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of 

London, 





EIGHTEENTH EDITION, 
\ TRAGG'S FLUTE PRECEPTOR; 
or, the whole Art of Playing the German 

Flute, rendered perfectly easy to every capacity, on 
Principles entirely New. 

This valuable Work has been reprinted, andis now 
ready for delivery. Price 3s. 6d. 

Published by CLemantTi and Co., 26, Cheapside. 





ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA AND 
SUPPLEMENT. 

\ OON, BOYS, and GRAVES, (succes- 
‘ sors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.) No. 6, Pall 
Mail, respectfully announce that they have the above 
Works now on sale, and that such gentlemen who 
at present possess incomplete Sets of either Work, 
may (if an early application is made) obtain the re- 
maining Parts to complete their Sets. 

The Supplement may aiso be had separate from the 
Encyclopedia, which completes the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Editions of that Work, 





FINE ARTS. 

Just published, by Moon, Boys, and GRAvRS, (suc- 
cessors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.) Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall, 

1. PPE SHOOTING PONY, beautifully 

engraved in the line manner, by W. RAD- 

DON, after a Picture by A. COOPER, R. A.; 

size, Y inches by 11 inches high. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 

Proofs, (India) 2s. 

2. The Market Pony, (an exact Compa- 
nion to the abuve) engraved by W. R. SMITH, after 
a Picture by WOODWARD. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; India, 
10s. 6d. 

M., B., and G. have also for Sale a few choice 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS of JOHN SCOTT’S CE- 
LEBRATED ENGRAVINGS of ‘ BREAKING 
COVER and the DEATH of the FOX. Price £6. 6s. 
the pair. 





RETZSCH’S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 

On tne 7th of April will be published, in oblong folio, 
with 17 Plates, in Outline, price £1. 1s. (dedicated, 
by permission, to his Majesty King George IV.) 
Part I. containing HAMLET, of 

"PRE GALLERY of SHAKSPEARE’S 

DRAMATIC WORKS, in Outline, designed 
and engraved by Mr. Retzsch, with English, French, 
and German Text to each Scene. 

* Retzsch’s masterly illustrations of Goethe’s Faust, 
Schiller’s Fridolin, and the Fight with the Dragon, 
have gained him universal fame; and we have no le- 
sitation in saying, that it will receive fresh accessions 
by his forthcoming Outline Plates to Shakspeare, 
whose universal genius will now be worthily embo- 
died in every variety of illustration, drawn from the 
travic and comic muse.’—Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. IIT. 

Published by Treuttrer and Co., 30, Soho Square ; 
and Snbscriptions received by all respectabie Book 
and Printseiiers in the Kingdom, 





FINE ARTS—PRINTS, 
Published by JAuss Buricoces, 163, Strand, 

Eleven Doors East of Somerset House. 
1. PNTERIOR of a NUNNERY, witha 

GIRL TAKING the VEIL, painted by Gra 
net, and forming an admirable companion to the ce- 
lebrated picture of the INTERIOR of a CONVENT, 
painted by the same Artist, in the possession of his 
Majesty, and exhibited last year at the British Insti- 
tution. Size of Print, 19} by 14$. Prints, price 
10s. 6d., or coloured in imitation of the Original Pic- 
ture, ]Ss. 

2. INTERIOR of a CONVENT, with CAPUCHIN 
MONKS at their DEVOTIONS, as a companion to 
the above of the same size and price. 

‘To those that have not hed an opportunity of vi- 
siting scenes like those here represented, these prints 
will convey a very faithful representation of the cha- 
racter of such places of devotion, and their occu- 
pants. The principal feature in them, and that for 
which they will be chiefly admired, independently of 
their moral interest, is the very skilful manner ip 
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amseasniamannese re 
which the perspective and light is m i: 
of the yr rt. . anaged.’—Editor 
3. A PORTRAIT of JOHN P. KEMBLF. Fe 

| HAMLET, from the celebrated Picture, (in bis ae 

| jesty’s Collection) by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Pp.) “tg 

| and engraved by Henry Dawe; size of Print 135 by 
93. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India ditty Ids.) 

ditto, ditto, before letters, (of which there were one 

5U taken,) #1. I1s. 6d. 


4. A PORTRAIT of Mrs. SIDDONS asthe TRa 
GIC MUSE, from the celebrated Picture, (in Lord 
Grosvenor’s collection,) painted by Sir Joshua Re 
nolds, engraved by H. Dawe; size of Print the same 
as the above, and forming a most admirable compa. 
nion to it. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, Ifs.- ludia 
ditto, }3s.; ditto, ditto, before the letters, (of which 
there were only 50 taken) #1. 1] 1s. 6d. 


5. OUTLINES to FAUST, from the ORIGINALS 
of RETSH, adapted to illustrate any edition of Faust 
(they being engraved of a size that will bind up with 
the smallest edition that has been published,) cop. 
taining twenty-six Plates, and a fine line engraving of 
Goethe. Price of the 27 Plates, |2mo. plain paper 
63.; tinted paper, 8s.; octavo, plain paper, 8s,. 
tinted ditto, 10s.6d.; quarto, on India paper, (of 
which there were only 25 taken,) #1. Is. 

6. MARY QUEEN of SCOTS’ ESCAPE from 
LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. From a Painting by 
Henry Fradelle, Painter of the celebrated Pictnre of 
Mary and Chatelar, and engraved by H. Dawe. Size 
of Print, J03 by 9. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; 
Proofs on India paper, 15s.; ditto, ditto, before the 
letters, 21s. 

7. The MISERS, from the Extraordinary Picture 
by Quintin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp ; drawn 
by Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 114 by 9}. Prints 
on India paper, 5s.; Proofs on ditto, 8s. ; a few very 
choice impressions, selected and touched upon by 
Mr. Fairland, each 10s. 6d, 

8. The MISCHIEVOWUS BOY. Painted by Far- 
rier, and in the possession of Sir Charles Forbes; en- 
graved by Wm. Ward. Prints, 10s. fd. ; Proofs, l5s, 

9. CHANTREY’S MONUMENT of TWO CHIL- 
DREN, drawn from the celebrated Monument erect- 
ed in Lichfield Cathedral, and engraved by J. Ken- 
nerley. Prints, 4s.; Proofs, 5s.; india ditto, 6+. 

10. NAPOLEON CROSSING the ALPS, from the 
celebrated Picture by David; drawn on Stone by 
Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 14 by 11. Prints on 
India paper, 7s.; Proofs on ditto, 10s. 6d. 

ll. PORTRAITS of MICHAEL ANGELO, LEO. 
NARDIDA VINCI, TITIAN, REMBRANDT, and 
RUBENS, from Paintings by themseives, drawn on 
Stone, by Thomas and William Fairland. Size of 
each, 9 by #3. Prints, India Paper, 3s. each, Proofs 
on ditto, 4s. ‘ 

12. ROSE in JUNE, from a Drawing by Thomas 


————— 
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Drawing. Size, }2 by 94, price 10s. Gd. 

13. The SNAKE inthe GRASS, from the celebra- 
ted Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Size of Print, 
9by 7. Prints, 5s. ; beautifully coloured, 10s. 6d. 


i4. The ADVENTURES of MAMBRINO’S HEL- 
MET—vide Don Quixote. Painted by A. Cooper, 
R.A., and engraved by H. Giller. Size of Print, 15 
by 113. Prints, 12s. ; Proofs, 18s. ; India ditto, 21s. 


15. The ITALIAN BOY and MONKEYS, drawn 
by Edwin Landseer, A.R.A., and engraved hy Zeitter. 
Size, 73 by6. Prints, 5s.; India proofs, /s. 6d. 

16. TAM O’SHANTER, engraved in the line man- 
ner, by I’. C. Allen, from the celebrated Picture paint. 
ed by A. Cooper, R.A., In the-possession of the Earl 
of Upper Ossory. Prints, 3s.; Proofs, 4.5 India 
proofs, 3s. 

17. The GRACES, from the celcbrated Groep of 
Canova, engraved by J. Kennerley. Prints, 6s. ; 
Proofs on India paper, 9s. 

i8. The VALLEYS of SWITZERLAND. Plate I. 
A VIEW of the VALLEY of CHAMOUNY, with 
MONT BLANC inthe DISTANCE. From the ~ 
ginal Picture, painted by W. Delamotte. — 
on Steel by T. Lumpton. Prints, 10s, 6d. 5 Froo's 
l5s.; India ditto, 18s. 

iy, HEAD of a LION and TIGER, 
Nature, on Stone, by Thomas Fairland. 
Engraving, 104 by 9. Prints on India paper, 
Proofs, 4s. each. Kidd, 

20, The MISSLETOE, from a Peinting 0 3 
and engraved by Zeitter. Size of yg: aa. 
Prints, ds. ; Proofs, 7s. 6d. : India ditto, 10s. 0¢- 


: ine 
J. B. resvectfully informs the admirers of te et 
Arts, that he has added to his Shop 8 ones alii 
Room, where may always be seen on . Pree} 
frames, &c. a great variety of . See aeanene 
= : WW , rn « ° 
Engravings, after the Old and Mode a 
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Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Conrt: Sherwoed and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, 


hly or Quarterly Parts. 
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ditor’ (post paid) are; ¢ Giffin and te. 


Edinburgh 





Woolnoth, coloured in imitation of the Original 
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